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ONCE IN A LIFETIME PRICES . . . 4DAYS A WEEK ) 


In Honor of George 

The Cheapest President 

Y of the United States CEO 
‘Consumer Electronics Outlet 


At Manufacturers 
Marketplace 


Will be open Monday, Feb. 15, 10 AM to 5 PM 7 
In addition to Thurs. 10 to 9, Fri. 10 to 9, Sat. 10 to5 


Ken and Dave, those crazy guys at Manufacturers 
Marketplace, primarily wholesale to dealers part of the 
week. What they don’t sell off, they liquidate to the 

public every Thurs., Fri. & Sat. 






































In honor of George, Manufacturers Marketplace features this week 
- Mon., Feb. 15, 10-5; Thurs. & Fri., 10-9; Sat. 10-5 
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Betamax 325R AM/FM Stereo —_— ~— —— 
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AUDIOVOX in dash cassette bo 61D) sine ie oan @) of ot | Gt CENTER 
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Emerson. FM local distance button 
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SONY 90 min. tape $1.29 LLOYD’: 
MAXELL 90 min. metal tape $5.50 s EMERSON, 
NO NAME Stereo Cassette Deck $79.79 SONY, 
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CES: THE NUMBERS GAME 
by Peter W. Mitchell 


Digital recording until recently has been left to the 
professionals, with home digital playback considered little more 
than a,pipe dream, its ETA presumed to be sometime late in the 
decade. But apparently the Japanese manufacturers are taking 
this thing seriously. A report from the winter CES. 


6 CES: PRODUCTION IN HARD TIMES 
by Peter W..Mitchell 


There has been no real growth in hi-fi sales since 1978, and the 






































: situation is catching up to the industry. Small manufacturers 
(Advent, ESS, Beveridge, Dayton-Wright) are going bankrupt; 
i retailers are closing their doors. But the consumer (provided he ~ 


has some disposable cash) is in great shape. There are real 
improvements to be found in all product categories, and 
excellence pervades the mid-price range. A look at what’s new. 


8 CES: VIDEO’S SECOND CHILDHOOD 
by E. Brad Meyer 


There are those who say that a poor economy will encourage 
people to stay home and play with video toys. And there are 
those who believe people will simply watch more television. The 


former are betting that the latter will give in and buy some of 
Fg cee alg ’ : 16 ENTER THEBIG KIDS 


the latest video-revolutionary trappings. 
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by Peter W. Mitchell 
10 UP AND DOWN THE DIAL - How the basement entrepreneurs finally persuaded IBM and 
by Paul D. Lehrman other computer-industry giants to hit the small time — by 
Every so often, we like to remind ourselves Be a" more to making lots of money creating the personal-computer market. 
hi-fi than lusting after new equipment. To that end, we offer 
here an cachosintien kHz-by-kHz tour of Boston’s program-rich 24 MUSIC IN THE WINTER AIR 
AM and FM aether. compiled by Billy Pope 
A guide to live and live-on-tape radio concerts for the coming 
12 SHORT-TERM LEASES months. 
by M. Howell 
The pre-programmed video-cassette distributors have seen the 28 AUDIOPHILE REVIEWS 
light. The megabucks are not to be found in sales, and rentals Reviews of some of the latest pop and classical high-end 
are here to stay. An introduction to the various schemes and recordings. 
systems by which you can bring everyone from Gunga Din to 
REO Speedwagon into your living room for a short stay. Plus Home Entertainment, the Phoenix’s guide to the world of audio, 


video, and personal computers, is edited by Clif Garboden. This 
supplement incorporates material previously covered in our Sound 
Ideas quarterlies. Copyright 1982 by Media Communications 


reviews of some recent video/music productions. 


14 CIRCUIT SHORTS : Corporation and the Boston Phoenix Inc. All rights reserved. 
Briefly noted events, breakthroughs, and lawsuits from the Reproduction by any method whatsoever without permission is 
prohibited. 


world of consumer electronics. 
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The Sony PCM-F1 digital audio processor — a portable compatible with any NTSC-standard VCR 


Digital advances 


Are analog’s days numbered? 


by Peter W. Mitchell 


rom my successive visits to the 
F Tokyo Audio Fair (in October), the 

Audio Engineering Society’s New 
York convention (in November), and the 
Consumer Electronics Show in Las Vegas 
(in January), the clearest message that 
has emerged is that the Japanese are 
pursuing digital audio technology with 
astounding vigor. The initials “PCM” 
have become a totem, a symbol of both 
the state of the art and the eagerly 
desired future. While most American 
(and some British) audiophile magazines 
are busy finding fault with digitally 
recorded sound, the Japanese electronics 
industry has fastened on PCM tech- 
nology as the prospective savior of the 
stagnant hi-fi market. 

There’s news of three major break- 
throughs in digital tape recording, but as 
for digital record players (which 
presumably are of broader interest since 
many more people play records than 
produce tapes), there is lots of action and 
little news. We are in a lull while nearly 
all the major Japanese hi-fi companies 
tool up to make digital record players 
conforming, to the Sony/Philips CD for- 
mat. The large-scale integrated circuits 
that were needed for economical digital 
decoding are now in production, as are 
the semiconductor lasers. So now the 
design teams at Pioneer, Denon, 
Marantz, Kenwood, et al. are devoting 
themselves to what they do best: creating 
products that, though virtually identical 
in performance, seem different from one 
another in style, controls, “feel,” and 
those other attributes that are deemed to 
influence buying decisions. The CD 
players will go on sale next fall in Japan 
and Europe, and a year from now in the 
US. 

.The marketing of conventional 
analog turntables _# already begun to 
decline, as people start putting money 
aside for the new digital record players 
instead of investing in improved LP 
players. Presumably the same _ anti- 
cipatory slump will soon appear in record 
sales, as people decide to wait and buy 
the digital version of a new record rather 
than buying the soon-to-be-obsolete LP. 
But in fact, the library of digital records 
(records for digital playback systems, not 
analog discs from digital master tapes) is 
not going to be huge. 

Sony and Philips are just now cranking 
up their pressing plants to start manufac- 
turing digital records in the CD format, 
and for the next couple of years at least, 
these (one in Japan and one in Holland) 
will be the only two pressing plants in the 
world making digital discs: No other 
record company anywhere has yet 
announced any plans to make digital 
discs — although more than a year has 
passed since most of the Japanese 
electronics manufacturers stopped 
pushing 
adopted the CD format as a standard. By 


incompatible systems and 


the time the first players show up in 
American hi-fi stores next spring, the 
catalogue of available digital records will 
include perhaps 150 to 200 titles — no 
more. We probably will see a repeat of 
the situation that has frustrated buyers of 
video-disc players: the stores have lots of 
players for sale but only a few of the 
records. 

If it has occurred to you that this is not 
an auspicious beginning for the whirl- 
wind digital “revolution” that’s sup- 
posed to sweep away into obsolescence 
all our conventional record players (and 
their endlessly annoying distortions), 
you're right. It is going to be a slow 
revolution. In fact, Philips’s own private 
marketing forecast is that after the CD 
digital-disc format has been on the 
market for a full 10 years ( i.e., at around 
1993), digital discs will still account for 
only about one-third of annual record 
sales; the conventional analog LP will 
retain its dominant position in the record 
market right up to the end of this 
century. 

Meanwhile, however, there have been, 
as mentioned, three majdr break- 
throughs in the world of digital tape 
recording. Nearly all the digital tape 
recorders devised to date have employed 
tape mechanisms originally designed for 
video recording; this is understandable, 
since it takes nearly two million digital 
bits per second to represent a stereo 
audio signal accurately in the form of a 
PCM code, and 2 MHz is just about the 
signal bandwidth with which a typical 
video recorder is designed to cope. A few 
companies, such as 3M and Mitsubishi, 
have experimented with a method of 
allocating the digital code to eight or 16 
parallel tracks across the width of the 
tape. This makes it possible to do digital 
recording on a nearly conventional 16- 
track studio tape machine running at 30 
or 45 inches per second. But with video- 
cassette machines continuing to decline 
in cost, they clearly are — or were — the 


eter 





most promising route to consumer-grade 
digital tape recording. Hardly anyone 
expected to see new digital recorders 
using the audio-tape formats common in 
the past, such as seven-inch reels of tape 
running at 72 inches per second. 

But at the Audio Engineering Society's 
convention in November, Philips 
presented a description of an experimen- 
tal stereo digital recorder that records on 
quarter-inch open-reel tape, not at 15 ips 
or even at 712 ips but at only 3% inches 
per second. It uses the 44-kHz sampling 
rate that is now accepted as conventional 
for consumer-grade digital gear, and its 
two megabits/second of data are split 
among 16 tracks, making it. possible to 
record and reproduce the signal using 
thin tape and a special head with very 
narrow gaps. 

It turns out that the major practical 
problem with such a machine is 
crosstalk among the tracks, and much of 
Philips’s design work went into clever 
crosstalk-cancelling circuits as well as an 
error-correction and error-concealment 
system (using linear interpolation 
between valid data points) to handle the 
inevitable dropouts. At this point, the 
recorder is just a laboratory prototype; 
Philips has not revealed any specific 
plans for production, nor any estimate of 
what the recorder would cost if 
produced. 

It seems clear enough that the easiest 
way to record the 2 MHz bit rates of 
digital stereo is to use a VCR. It’s much 
harder, but still technically feasible, to 
develop practical digital recorders using 
conventional open-reel tape formats and 
speeds. But the thought of a digital 


‘recorder using the small audio-cassette 


format seems like highly futuristic fan- 
tasy, something that might just begin to 
come within the bounds of achievable 
technology by late in this decade. 

So it was a surprise to encounter at the 
Tokyo Audio Fair not just one but a total 
of five brands (Sony, Sanyo, JVC, Pion- 


ee 





From Pioneer — the Model 1216 digital audio disc player 


eer, Kenwood) of PCM cassette recorders 
in prototype form. To show that it, too, is 
taking this idea quite seriously Maxell 
exhibited a new line of “digital” cassette 
tape for use in these decks. Spokesmen 
for the various machine makers were 
saying ‘that existing metal and even 
chromium-dioxide formulations could be 
used but apparently optimum results will 
require a new metal-alloy tape with a 
coercivity of 1300 oersteds or so. (For 
comparison, the ‘coercivity of current 
metal tapes ranges from 950 to 1100.) 

The key to the operation of these 
machines was made clear by Sanyo and 
Kenwood; the use of doubled tape speed 
(i.c., 3% ips instead of the 1.875 ips at 
which audio cassettes normally run), and 
16 tracks squeezed onto the narrow tape 
(which means that each track is less than 
a hundredth of an inch wide). Techni- 
cally, then, the problem of achieving 
adequate bandwidth for recording the 
digital signal is virtually the same in 
these decks as in the Philips open-reel 
prototype described above. However, the 
narrower track and smaller track-to-track 
spacing in the tiny cassette-tape format 
create even more severe crosstalk prob- 
lems than the Philips design did. 
(Presumably the Japanese designers 
solved their problems as effectively as 
Philips solved the ones it had.) The 
narrowness of the tracks will certainly 
require a cassette tape transport of 
unusual precision. 

The most serious limitation of these 
PCM cassette recorders, then, would be 
their 23-minute maximum recording time 
using C90 cassettes. This can be dealt 
with by making digital C120 cassettes, 
giving a 30-minute recording time per 
cassette: with digital recording the 
recorded signal frequency is almost 
entirely ultrasonic and thus recording 
takes place only on the surface of the 
tape. Making the oxide thinner doesn’t 
increase distortion and decrease MOL 
the way it does in analog recording. 

JVC took a different approach, one 
which arose out of its conviction that a 
practical tape format must provide a 
minimum of one hour of recording time 
per tape, in two 30-minute halves. While 
other PCM decks use 16 tracks across the 
full width of the cassette tape and record 
in one direction only, JVC uses an 18- 
track format with nine tracks in each 
direction, of which eight tracks contain 
the digitized audio signal (four per 
channel) and the spare track contains 
coding for random access of desired 
selections and alphanumeric _ infor- 
mation, such as song titles, which could 
be displayed on an LED readout on the 
recorder. 

In order to get 30 minutes per side 
using C90 cassettes, JVC set the tape 
speed at 1.5 times (rather than double) 
the conventional cassette speed, i.¢., 7.1 
cm/second, and it reduced the digital 
sampling rate from the usual 44.1 kHz to 
only 33.6 kHz while retaining, as the 
others do, the 14-bit code. (The bit 
density recorded on the tape is 46,300 bits 
per inch.) 

Of course, the highest audio frequency 
that can be coded accurately is one that’s 
half the sampling rate. Thus whereas the 
response of most digital recorders is 
limited to around 21 kHz, the JVC PCM 
deck cuts off sharply at 15 kHz. In recent 
years, JVC researchers have conducted 
numérous psychoacoustic studies 
proving, to their own satisfaction at 
least, that 99 percent of the population 
cannot detect a sharp 15-kHz cutoff in 
an audio signal, regardless of whether 
the test signal is music or a special 
waveform, and consequently they 
believe that this sampling rate is quite 
adequate for a ‘“consumer-grade” digital 

Continued on page 30 
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Today, only one high bias 
tape is able to combine out- 
standing sensitivity in the 
critical high frequency 
range with the lowest back- 
ground noise of any oxide 
tape in the world. 

That tape is BASF's 
Professional II. 

Professional II is like no 
other tape because it's 
made like no other tape. 
While ordinary high bias 
tapes are made from modi- 


fied particles offerric oxide, 
Professional II is made of 
pure chromium dioxide. 
These perfectly shaped and 
uniformly sized particles 
provide a magnetic me- 
dium that not only delivers 
an absolute minimum of 
background noise, but out- 
standing high frequencies 
as well. 

Like all BASF tapes, Pro- 
fessional II comes encased 
in the new ultra-precision 
cassette shell for perfect 
alignment, smooth, even 


world’s quietest tape 
ike no a 


movement and consistent 

high fidelity reproduction. 
With ProfessionaLII, you'll 

hear all of the music and 

none of the tape. And isn't 

that what you wantin 

a tape? 























1(Hz) 


The difference in noise level between 
PRO II and ordinary high bias tape is 
greatest where the human ear is most 
sensitive (2-6 kHz). 
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Stapantes AU BASF ape 
A a cassettes 
edgy come with a 
lifetime guarantee. Should 
any BASF cassette ever 
fail—except for abuse or 
mishandling —simply 

return it to BASF for a free 
replacement. 

Mobile Fidelity Sound Lab. 

BASF Professional II isso superior it was 
chosen by Mobile Fidelity Sound Lab for 
their Original Master Recording™ High 
Fidelity Cassettes. These state-of-the-art 
prerecorded cassettes are duplicated in 
real time (1:1) trom the original recording 


studio master tapes of some of the most 
prominent recording artists of our time. 








For the best recordings you'll ever make. 


BASF Systems, Crosby Drive, Bedford, Massachusetts 01730 


AVAILABLE AT ALL FINE HI Fi DEALERS AND RECORD STORES. 
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Phase Linear’s DRS900 power amp — 150 watts/channel with a dual-voltage power supply 


CES: Audio tn ” 


The worst of times, the best of times 


by Peter W. Mitchell 

iven the sluggish economy, and 

because everyone is waiting to 

see how much impact the influx 
of digital and video technologies is going 
to have on the audio business, it was 
widely expected that hi-fi manufacturers 
would be retrenching, laying low, not 
gambling much on new products this 
year. But at the Japan Audio Fair in 
Tokyo and the Winter Consumer Elec- 
tronics Show in Las Vegas, a surprising 
number of new products was unveiled. 
Many were predictable: amplifiers and 
tuners with slightly improved _per- 
formance, a growing number of cassette 
decks with either dbx or Dolby C high- 
performance noise reduction. But there 
were a few dramatic new ventures as 
well. We'll survey both, the trends and 
the highlights in these pages. 


One-brand systems 

Most of the major Japanese electronics 
companies are continuing to concentrate 
on one-brand systems, these usually are 
installed in 


pre some type of rack 
intended to appeal to people who don’t 
want to bother picking components and 
connecting them. They are all similar to 


éach other in perform ince, except when 
man 

datory part of the system purchase — 
and then the speakers usually turn out to 
be the weak point. In any case, the focus 
of interest in one-brand systems is solely 
their convenience, since they hardly ever 
offer any technical innovation. 

So the new Direct Contact System 
series by Schneider is unusual. Designed 
in Germany and making its first appear- 
ance here, it actually embodies a new 
idea, and a genuinely clever idea at that. 
You can either place the various compo- 
nents side by side on a shelf or stack 
them vertically; whichever way you 
install them, flat connectors on the sides 
and rear of each component will mate 
with one another, making all the 
required electrical connections — so you 
don’t need to bother with any connecting 
cables at all, and you can’t plug a cable 
into the “wrong” socket, or get the 
channels reversed. How much less frus- 
trating and intimidating the whole field 
of stereo components would be if such 
connectors had been standardized 15 
years ago! 


loudspeakers are included as a 


Receivers and integrated amps 
The trend in this year’s receivers is the 
spread of genuine digital frequency- 


synthesis tuning into ever lower price’ 


brackets; several manufacturers are also 
experimenting with the substitution of 
electronic control circuits in place of the 
traditional mechanically operated vol- 
ume and tone controls. A good example 
is the set of five Kenwood receivers. The 
top-of-the-line Kenwood KR-1000 
receiver ($1250, 120 watts/channel into 8 
ohms) features virtually all-electronic 
pushbutton controls, a built-in graphic 
equalize a weekly program cmer 1 


if po mmmapndie 7T paths in 
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of the signal path, for $800. 

Cybernet, the company that bought 
KLH, is launching a line of electronics 
that includes three digitally tuned 
receivers: the R-851 ($870) includes three 
parametric tone controls (which means 
that you can adjust their frequency range 
as well as the amount of boost or cut), has 
a head amp for low-voltage moving-coil 
cartridges, and is rated at- 85 
watts/channel into 8 ohms. The R-651 
(65 watts/channel, $740) and R-451 (45 
watts/channel, $570) are, of course, simpler. 
Denon, known in the US for high-priced 
exotica, now has a mid-price receiver: 
DRA400 ($400, 40 watts/channel), with 
digital tuning and an MC head amp. And 
Hitachi has set a new low-price mark for 
a receiver with digital tuning: its 
HTA-3000, rated at 30 watts/channel 
into 8 ohms, carries a list price of $250 


Amps and tuners 

As with receivers, the important news 
in tuners is the 
mid-price tuners with genuine dig 


Increasing number of 


Ital 
and other 


frequency tuning 


refinements previously 


synthesis 
found only in 
high-priced models. (Incidentally, the big 
news at last summer’s CES was a 
dramatic breakthrough in tuner 
sensitivity, announced by both. Carver 
and NAD in independent discoveries; 
that breakthrough is still a promise, as 
both companies are still tooling up to 
produce the tuners they announced then, 
and no other companies have announced 
similar improvements in sensitivity dur- 
ing the interim.) 

Last year, Sony’s STJ-75 tuner won 
rave reviews for its state-of-the-art per- 
formance at less than $500; now Sony is 
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using some of the same circuitry in its 
STJ-X5 ($290) and STJ-X4 ($250) digital 
frequency-synthesis tuners. Onkyo’s 
new T-9060 high-performance digital 
tuner is priced at $490, whereas Akai’s 
ATS61 and Sherwood’s S-6010CP digital 
AM/FM tuners are both priced at $250. 
Charlie, the. tuner from Sumo Elec- 
tronics, was first announced about two 
years ago, and evidently it’s now in 
production. Charlie is a frequency-syn- 
thesis digital tuner with selectable IF 
bandwidth, a-five-gang front end, and a 
list price of $460. 
Phase Linear is launching a complete 
new line of products with new styling as 
well as new circuitry. The amplifiers use 
a dual-voltage power supply similar in 
concept to that of the Hitachi Class G or 
the Soundcraftsmen Class H or Yamaha 
X. Most of the time, a heat-conserving 
low-voltage supply operates the output 
stage and is the basis of the amplifier’s 
continuous power rating. During high 
level musical transients the high-voltage 
takes providing , the 
amplifier with plenty of dynamic head 
room for clean reproduction of peaks, 
Thus, in the Phase Linear DRS400 power 
amp ($700), the continuous power rating 
is 50 watts/channel, but the IHF dynamic 
headroom is a.full 6 dB, meaning that the 
amp has four times as much power (200 
watts/channel) available on a short-term 
basis. The DRS900 ($1100) is rated at 150 
watts/channel, with 5 dB of headroom, 
i.e., 450 watts/channel of short-term 
output. And the DRS250 is an integrated 
amplifier, only three-and-a-half inches 
high by 19 inches wide; it’s rated at 50 
watts/channel continuous and 200 


supply over, 


watts/channel short term and priced at 
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$975. 

Meanwhile, Soundcrafsmen showed 
three power amplifiers; the RA6501 
(rated at 250 watts/channel and employ- 
ing class-H circuitry for extra headroom, 
$750); the RA5501 (a MOSFET design, 
125 watts/channel, $550), and the 
LA2502 (another 125-watt model with 
LED power meters, $650). 

Denon has been known in the US 
mainly for high-priced gear; but in Japan 
it is called Nippon Columbia, and its 
products span the entire market. Three 
new Denon integrated amplifiers are 
aimed at the popular middle-price range; 
they’re rated at 40 watts/channel ($300), 
80 watts/channel ($450), and 100 
watts/channel ($600), and each features 
an MC head amp and no-feedback 
“direct-A” circuitry. 

Sherwood is aiming for a “best buy” 
ranking with its new S-6020CP preamp, 
whose $250 price includes a built-in CX 
disc decoder, and the companion 
S-6040CP power amp, which is rated at' 
100 watts/channel for only $300 and 
features a MOSFET output stage that can 
deliver clean sound into realistic speaker 
impedances. Adcom is replacing its 
popular best-buy GFA-1 power amp 
with a redesigned version employing 
separate power transformers and power- 
supply circuits for each channel; the 
GFA-2 is rated at 100 watts/channel and 
priced at $360. Audionics, too, is updat- 
ing its very successful amplifier, the 
CC-2, by beefing up its power supply 
and upgrading other parts. 


Record players 


You say you've got a Walkman stereo 


» tape player with headphones but you 


would also like to listen to records? Sony 
is ready for you: its new $175 PS-155 
turntable has a built-in phono preamp 
circuit and a headphone amplifier, so you 
can plug your ‘phones directly into the 
record player. 

One of the ‘principal trends in the 
turntable business is an_ increasing 
proliferation of models with good per- 
formance in the mid-price range. For 
instance, NAD’s Model 5025 semi-auto- 
matic belt-drive turntable features a low- 
mass arm (9.5 grams), a 5-mm-thick soft- 
rubber platter mat for resonance absorp- 
tion, vibration-absorbing feet, and a $148 
list price. Akai has a new belt-drive semi 
automatic turntable listing for $135, and 
quartz-lock direct-drive full automatic 
models at $175 and $250. Onkyo’s new 


CP-1017A. direct-drive semi-automatic 
turntable costs only $160, and_ the 
CP-1082R direct-drive fully-automatic 
model (which can be programmed to 


play as many as eight songs in any order) 


is $260. Sanyo introduced its TPQ5 
automatic direct-drive at $170, while 
loshiba showed three new turntables: 


the SRB150 (a belt-drive semi-automatic 
at $115), SRD-350 (direct-drive semi- 
automatic, $190), and SRQ-650 (fully- 
automatic direct-drive, $230). 

Of greater interest, perhaps, are the 
companies that are exploring the fron- 
tiers of performance — or at least doing 
something different. For instance, 
Cybernet is a division of Kyoto Ceramic, 
and Cybernet’s PL-901 belt-drive turn- 
table has a high-density ceramic spindle, 
a ceramic thrust bearing, and even a 
ceramic platter! Sansui’s remarkable XR- 
Q7 direct-drive turntable features a 
“Silent Synchrotor” counter-rotating 
subplatter — actually the flywheel of a 
second motor mounted coaxially with 
the main motor and driven by the latter's 
servo-control speed-correcting pulses. 
This wheel produces opposite and equal 
torsional forces, all for the purpose of 
eliminating any subtle effect that such 
torsional forces might have on the 
turntable’s sound, and it yields a DIN-B 
weighted rumble specification of better 
than 80 dB. This $500 turntable also 
incorporates the ‘‘dyna-optimum- 
balance” tonearm that Sansui introduced 
last year, in which the arm’s mass 
distribution is calculated to ensure that 
vibrations reaching the tonearm through 
its base will not produce any net motion 
of the stylus tip. 

The Denon DP51F ($400) is a fully 
automatic direct-drive turntable with 
microprocessor control and a dynamic 
servo-trace tonearm. (This, like Sony's. 

biotracer” servo arm, uses tiny motors 


to control the arm’s vertical! tion in 
response to disc warps, maintaining 
mstant trac shg force all the while. | 
ion ! trac g 
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B 1 R T H D A Y 
wie Camera & Stereo’s 30 professionals announce 
our Famous Annual Washington's Birthday Sale. It's the 
biggest camera, hi-fi and car stereo event of 1982. Now through 


Saturday, Feb. 20, you can find the world's finest brands at the 
lowest prices anywhere, all backed by our famous Consumer 


CAMERA 


Entire inventory on Sale in our Camera Center. 


CANON eoeereeeeees Cameras & lenses «+++ +e SAVE 
NIKON .......+.+0++ EM35SLRCamera.. ..$149.00* 


NIKON uk oacedades Cameras&lenses.....- SAVE 


PENTAX ......... K-100035SLRCamera .. $1 35.00* 
PENTAX eeeeeesesces Cameras & lenses «+++ SAVE 
. OLYMPUS .......... Cameras & lenses «++. SAVE 
MINOLTA.......... Tele. & W/A lenses». +s SAVE 
KONICA eeeeseses 35mmCameras&ienses ..++++ SAVE 
FUJICA ... STX-1 35mmSLR Camera 1.9 1ens}.. $135.00° 
FUJICA .......... all Cameras & lenses... +++ SAVE 
CONTAX seeseses 35mmCameras&lenses «+++ SAVE 
RICOH ....... ++ KR-S35mmSLRCamera.. $111.00*° 
RICOH ..........+++ allpopularmodels ....+. SAVE 
TOKINA ........ Tele. WA. &Zoomienses...-++ SAVE 
SOLIGAR ....... Flashes, Tele, W/A,Z00m «2 sess SAVE 
SIGMA ......6.20000+ Tele, WAZ0oOm weeeee SAVE 
PRNEEIR, cccccpevccece superb Color Film. ... 30% Off 
CONTAX ....... see quality35mmsSiR.... 2O% Off 
DARKROOM ... selected Paper & Chemicals. ... 30% Off 
MICRODOL-X ... Cans, make 1 gal.LimitS..... .. 99¢ 
DARKROOM ....... selected equipment... «+ CcOosT 
OZAWA eeeseeseceeeee Zoom Lenses «ss+s . SAVE 
KLOSS VIDEO ......... ProjectionTV....0. SAVE 
AKAI VIDEO ....... Pornvcracamera.... 20% Off 
LENSES ....... Tele&WiAlimitedmounts.... 50% off 
GADGET BAGS ....... iamgeseiection.... 25% off 
CLOSEOUT evens Select new & used equip. « + + + « CcOosT 
ALL OTHER BRANDS......... saeceees SAVE 
* When purchased w/Case We sei! only authorized imported products 





FUJICA 

From the easy to use Fujica STX-1 to the fully 
automatic/programmable Fujica AX-5, this innovative 
line offers the latest in state of the art technology. And 
at Waltham Camera and Stereo, all Fujicas come with 
our famous Consumer Protection Policy. Optional fea- 
tures may include our exclusive 5-year warrantee, the 
use of a free “loaner” should your Fujica ever need 
servicing, and Photo Club discounts on film and 
processing. 
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Protection Policies & on-premises Service Center. 


HI-Fl 


Entire inventory on Sale in our Hi-Fi Center. 


YAMAHA ............-- a allmodels ss. ees SAVE 
NAKAMICHI...... Hi-pert. 480 Cass.Deck... $388.00 
NAKAMICHI eoesecces all Cassette Decks «24+ ° SAVE 
SVC 1.220006 Receivers, turnt,Cass. Decks ....- . SAVE 
BOSTON ACOUSTICS .... aiimodeis..... . SAVE 
HARMAN/KARDON ...... separates.... 2O% Off 
HARMAN/KARDON ...... allmodels . +++ SAVE 
AP ee eee ee Loudspeakers ....++ SAVE 
POLK AUDIO eeecee Award-winning Spkrs. « «sss SAVE 
SF cebesedauees 7045 Receiver 40/40w... $279.00 
NAD eoeeceser Separates, Cass. Decks, etc... +++ . SAVE 
ALLISON ..... 5 ata Gua waetl + allmodels ....+s SAVE 
2 Sa Sealed Noise reduction... «+ SAVE 
MESA ......... Semi-Auto T.7. w/Cartridge -- - - $79.00 
AUDIO TECHNICA ....... Cartridges «2.45 SAVE 
MAFLER ........2000- Amps, Pre-amps ... +++ SAVE 
SIGNET eevee seen esecees Cartridges »esees SAVE 
DUAL eoeeseereceeeesecs Turntables «sees SAVE 
GEER co cckccccacce C-90 Metal Tapes «++ $5.99 
DYNAVECTOR .......... Mov. Coils sees SAVE 
H.H.SCOTT....... 325 Receiver 20/20w... $139.00 
EMPIRE ......... 500Cartridgelist$125..... $48.00 


NIKKO .. demo 440 Amp 220/220w Save $300.... $648.00 
BOSTON ACOUSTICS . -100Spkr.oak... $165.00 


Baw ..... eeseesesn quality Loudspeakers.... 30% Off 
CLOSEOUT ...  selectnew & used equipment... . + COsT 
DEMOS ...... seeeeee limitedselecton..... COST 
ALL OTHER BRANDS. .......... badews dx SAVE 


CAR STEREO 


Entire inventory on Sale in our Car Stereo Center. 


IED ceceededuene sees alimodes.....- SAVE 
PIONEER ......... TS-160 md. Spkrs. pr. +--+ $25.00 
PIONEER eosececesee Car Stereos, Spkis. «+ eee SAVE 
| re Eurospec AM/FM Cass.... $138.00 
ME Gud atenedee < finest Car Spkrs, AMps « «+++ SAVE 
JENSEN eeceeeeseeses Receivers, Spkis. «+++ . SAVE 
MITSUBISHI ....... Componentmodeis.... 25% off 
MITSUBISHI ......... e+ CarStereos 46+ . SAVE 
ROADSTAR ............ » CarStereo.....- SAVE 
RISTEUES ccccccee eweeta CarStereo s+. . SAVE 
PHILIPS eeeeeseeees Hi-output Speakers.....- SAVE 
Sb g's oe 06d'6 60a Auto Spkr. Systems ...... SAVE 
HARADA ......--ceceees Antennas. ..... SAVE 
BOOSTER ....... 30/30 watts, 5 bandEq. «+ + « $49.00 
ROYALSND ........ RS-900 3-waypr...-- $28.00 
MEMOREX ....... eeee C-OOHi-Biasii«+ees $2.99 
INSTALLATIONS ....... on-premises «.+++s SAVE 
MI 55 occ deeaee + Cassette Tape ....- . SAVE 
WINTEC ..... Persni Port Cass. wFMS100..... $78.00 
MEMOREX ........... Cassette Tapes. ..... SAVE 
SANYO........ C-2 AM/FM Cassette Stereo . . « « .00 
SN 603:6:0.60.0 600.0% Installation Kits». ees SAVE 
EE aS0cd0000eee C-90 Metal Tapes... «+ $5.99 
MAGNUM eeevese 5 1/4" Co-axial Speakers . «+ + 50% off 
BIG BRUTE eeesecee 6X9" 3-way demo .+««es cost 
LOVE SND. .......... 4x 10° speakers «+++ cost 
GEE cacccsccepoce jarge selection ...«+. SAVE 
ALL OTHER BRANDS .........++++- ..-. SAVE 





From the award-winning RTA 12B to the superb Mini 
Monitor, you can have the sound quality you've 
dreamed about for less than you thought possible. 
Poik Audio loudspeakers are backed by Waltham 
Camera and Stereo’s comprehensive 20-point 
Consumer Protection Policy which includes a 30-day 
lowest price guarantee, a 1-year 100% trade up plan, 
and the use of a free “loaner” if your Polks should ever 
need service. 


Free Minor Repairs 


WC&S' “on-premises” Service Center will do free 
testing and minor repairs* on your defective Photo, 
Hi-fi and Car Stereo equipment. 


* 
Please call before bringing in your defective equipment — 894-9400 
There will be a limit to the amount of time spent on each unit. 
Free Estimates if additional service is needed ( ity $9.50). Equip 





must be carried in and left. Offer good through February 20th. 
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The Finest Specialty Dealer of its Kind in the United States. 


CAMERA CENTER e HI-FI CENTER e CAR STEREO CENTER e INSTALLATION CENTER e SERVICE CENTER eRECORD/TAPE CENTER 
363 © 365 © 367 « 369 Moody Street Sales 884-8200 


All terns subject to prior sale 


With Alpine you can bring the full rich sound of quality 
home hi-fi into your car. Your Alpine system will come 
with the added value of Waltham Camera and Stereo's 
famous Consumer Protection Policy, including a 
30-day lowest price guarantee. Have our profes- 
sionals install your Alpine system and we'll guarantee 
the installation for as long as you own your car, as well 
as double the manufacturer's warrantee on the 
receiver. 
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Service 884-9400 # 128 to Exit 49 to Moody St. 






























































HOME ENTERTAINMENT, FEBRUARY 16, 1982 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR, 


CES: Video in ’” 


Broadcast TV, cable, and tape 
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The JVC HR-2200 portable VHS VCR — atlightweight at around eight pounds 


by E. Brad Meyer 


uring the years 
D immediately before 
World War II, American 


movies passed through what 
many consider to be their golden 
age. The public. was looking for 
temporary relief from the woes of 
the Depression, and_ escapist 
entertainment flourished as 
never before. 

As the current recession deep- 
ens, the consumer-electronics 
market changes rapidly and, for 
dealers, painfully. 
Although the hi-fi business is not 
a great one to be in right now, the 
video market is quite healthy. 
Even as they went to the movies 
in the ‘30s, people are now 
watching a lot of television. 

Now, it is all too easy to jump 
to the conclusion that because 
people are watching TV, they will 
be eager to buy video recorders, 
video-disc players, and large- 
screen sets. What became 
obvious at the January Consumer 
Electronics Show is that when 
people are watching TV, all they 
really need is an ordinary TV set. 
Ordinary TV sets are selling very 
well. 

Electronics manufacturers are 
still trying to capture your fancy, 
and your hard-earned cash, by wav- 
ing more exotic goodies in. your 
direction. At the CES, of course, 
they do this by proxy, wooing your 
neighborhood video dealer 
instead of going directly to you. 
At the moment, what interests 
the video dealer more than any- 
thing else is not hardware but 
software, in particular, the rental 
of prerecorded tapes. The major 
movie studios, meanwhile, have 
finally waked up. Their attitude 
toward cassette rentals has gone 
from scorn, through envy, to 
greed. Many have __ instituted 
cassette-rental programs in 
which the retailer pays the movie 
company a stiff weekly fee for the 
privilege of keeping the tape in 
stock for rental to customers, and 
is forced to return it at the end of 
three months or so. The dealers 
don’t like the new agreements, 
and there was plenty of squawk- 
ing about them at meetings con- 
vened for that purpose. 

What all this means to you, the 
consumer, is that the arrival of 
some of the technological won- 
ders that you have been 
promised may be delayed. Also, 


if you rent videotapes, you're’ 


going to start paying more. 


Video-cassette recorders 
The show was not without its 
interesting bits of hardware, 


however. Competition in the 
VCR market is still keen. New 
models, in evident disregard for 
inflation, keep being introduced 
at the same or lower dollar prices. 
Video-cassette recorders have 
always been one of the best deals 
in consumer electronics. They 
contain servo-controlled tape 
drives that 10 years ago could be 
found. only in_ professional 
recorders in the $5000-and-up 
class, and the programming 
circuits from the fancier models 
would cost about $250 if sold 
separately. The economics of 
large markets continue to work in 


‘ our favor, bringing prices down. 


The Sanyo VPR 4200 Beta deck 
carries a list price of $650 before 
discounting; for about $800 you 
can get a Beta or VHS machine 
with fast picture search in either 
direction. (Of all “special motion” 
features, this one has proven the 
most useful; it allows you to find 
your place on a tape efficiently 
and to speed up past commercials 
without overshooting.) 

Portable tape equipment has 
gotten lighter and easier to use. 
The Zenith VR 9800 portable Beta 
deck weighs less than eight 
pounds, and the JVC 2200 VHS 
model is only slightly heavier. 
Within a few years we will see 
portable VCRs and cameras in a 
single package. In the meantime 
the smallest and lightest com- 
mercially available recorder is the 
Technicolor unit, made by Funai, 
which uses a quarter-inch-wide 
tape in a’package about the size 
of an audio cassette (this format is 
known as CVC.) Grundig, one of 
the best-known German elec- 
tronics firms, showed a CVC- 
format recorder, the VP100, that 
is even smaller than the others of 
its type. The machine measures 
25 by six by 18 centimeters (for 
those who don’t think metric, 
that’s about 10 by seven by two- 
and-a-half inches) and weighs 
only 2.3 kilograms (five pounds) 
including ~battery and cassette. 
It's convenient but, at around 
$1450, not cheap. 

It turned out that Grundig had 
a few more tricks up its collective 
sleeve. If the Funai/Technicolor 
VCR format counted as the third 
one on the American market, 
then Grundig is trying to 
introduce a fourth. The format is 
called System 2000; the recorder 
that uses it is called the 2 X 4 
Super. The name comes from the 
nature of the format: cassettes 
play four hours per side and can 
be turned over for another four 
hours in the other direction. 


The 2 X 4 deck is controlled by 
a microprocessor that, among its 


other tricks, can tell to the nearest: 


minute where you are on the 
cassette, even-if you insert it into 
the machine in the middle of the 
tape. The microprocessor can also 
shuttle the tape automatically 
either to a specified one-minute 
interval or to the beginning of the 
next recorded segment. The two- 
way picture picture search and 
slow-motion and _ still-frame 
modes on the System 2000 are the 
cleanest I’ve ever seen, although 
the overall picture quality didn’t 
seem quite the equal of that of the 
best Beta or VHS decks. The 2 X 4 
is a very nice machine, but as far 
as the American market is con- 
cerned Grundig has made its 
move about three years too late. 


But what about the sound? 

Much of the recent technical 
development in the field of video 
concerns how to get better sound 
with the pictures. It is obvious 
that we will have stereo sound 
with our TVs, but the FCC is 
more than a year away from 
deciding on a system for stereo 
broadcast. Meanwhile, the hard- 
ware manufacturers are proceed- 
ing on their own. At the last three 
CES shows, Akai has shown a 
VHS deck with stereo sound 
tracks and Dolby B noise reduc- 
tion. This time there were two 
other stereo VHS decks: the 
Hitachi VT-9710 and the JVC 
765OU. The JVC machine is: that 
company’s new top-of-the-line 
model. It records at the two- and 
six-hour speeds and will play 
back four-hour tapes too. Of 
course it has four heads for 
optimal playback, wireless 
remote control, noise-free still- 
frame -and slow motion, fast 
picture search in either direction, 
and surprisingly good audio per- 
formance. 

You may ask what good it does 


to have a stereo video recorder if - 


there’s nothing to play on it. But 
there axe things to play on it; 
many of the big production com- 
panies like Magnetic Video and 
Paramount are releasing stereo 
cassettes almost without telling 
anyone. Some pundits predict 
that as many as 200 prerecorded 
video programs with stereo 
sound will be available before the 
end of 1982. The sound tracks on 
a stereo cassette are positioned 
very close together, like those on 
an audio cassette, so stereo tapes 
play back weil on a regular 
monaural deck. 


And then, Mobile Fidelity 


demonstrated some surprisingly 
good-sounding stereo video 
tapes, in VHS format. It made 
them by dubbing its audio master 
tapes and providing accompany- 
ing synthesized video, similar to 
the promo Channel 2 plays just 
before it goes off the air. 


Projection TV 
Large-screen television is a 
market that suffers during 
periods of high inflation; most 
things that cost more than $2000 
are bought don time, and when 
inflation is rampant, credit is hard 
to get. There were a few new 
units at the show, most of them 
one-piece rear-projection mod- 
els. These now have enough 
brightness and contrast to be 
watched in daylit rooms. Fisher 
showed its first large TV, the 
PT-900 ($3800). Nippon Electric 
(NEC), a Japanese manufacturer 
previously known in America 
mainly for computer products, is 
bringing out both front- and 
rear-projection seats. But the big 
news in big-screen TV. came 
, from the local boys: Kloss Video. 
Price hasn’t been the only 
problem slowing the growth of 
the big-screen. TV market. There 
have also been certain difficulties 
over style. Simply put, the sets 


“are huge and ugly. The con- 


sumer has been forced to choose 
between ungainly one-piece 


monsters and two-piece models 


that leave the screen showing all 
the time. 

Enter the Kloss Novabeam 
Model Two. The Model Two is 
housed in a box about two feet 
high, two feet wide, and one foot 
deep. It can be stored against the 
wall of the room'when turned off. 
Using recessed handles on the 
sides, you pick the thing up and 
set it down four feet from the 
wall; the exact distance is estab- 

slished when two pairs of light 

beams shining on the wall merge 
into one.-(The little beams turn 
off when you release the carrying 
handles.) Then you lift one edge 
of the top and lock it in tilted 
position. The underside of the top 
is a mirror, and the three projec- 
tion tubes bounce their beams off 
this tilted mirror and onto the 
wall. The picture that forms there 
is three feet by four.and is equally 
bright at whatever angle you 
view it from. 

The Model Two’s picture is not 
bright enough for daytime view- 
ing unless you close the curtains, 
but Kloss was willing to trade 
some brightness for increased 
convenience and unobtrusive 


storage. The Model Two is a 
video monitor; it has no tuner, 
but it takes video and audio 
signals from a separate compo- 
nent video tuner or a VCR. It is 
scheduled to become available in 
late 1982, for just about $2000. 


Cameras 

Keeping pace, more or less, 
with the new VCR formats, video 
cameras are shrinking steadily. 
The most notable new unit was 
the Hitachi VK-C1000, which 
weighs less than four pounds and 
has an MOS solid-state sensor 
instead of a picture tube, When 
shooting in dim light with a 
regular vidicon tube and, to a 
lesser extent, with the later 
saticons, bright areas in the pic- 
ture tend to imprint on the tube, 
taking seven seconds~to half-a- 
minute to fade. I tried swinging ~~ 
the VK-C1000 past a very bright 
overhead light, and there was no 
trace of this effect. The camera 
also produces a usable image less 
than half-a-second after it is 
turned on. If you need _ its 
capabilities, the VK-C1000 might 
well be worth its stiff $1900 price. 


Video discs 

Push has come to shove in the 
video-disc market. The CED disc 
player from RCA has not sold 
well, and there have been 
massive layoffs at RCA’s main 
manufacturing plant. But while 
sales of players were disappoint- 
ing, those who did buy them 
wanted more discs than it was 
predicted they would, so soft- 
ware sales are right on target. 

The problem for the disc is that 
neither the CED nor the 
Laservision formats can compete 
in number and variety of titles 
with rental tapes, and disc manu- 
facturers are scrambling madly to 
provide new programs. Pioneer 
showed stereo discs with CX 
noise reduction and new 
machines with built-in decoders 
to play them. According to Pio- 
neer’s Ken Kai, Pioneer is concen- 
trating on finding program 
material with high-quality stereo 
sound, and _ difficulties of the 
search are leading the company 
into producing its own material. 
Pioneer was playing a Covent 
Garden production of Tales of 
Hoffman, Michael Nesmith’s hit 
music/comedy production 
Elephant Parts, Dragonslayer, and 
a live Ray Charles concert, the 
last two of which were in CX- 
encoded stereo. 

The third video-disc format, 
the VHD, made a surprisingly 
strong showing, claiming that by 
the end of this year it will have 
125 titles available. The story 
sounds vaguely familiar... . 

The latest buzz-word in the 
VHD and LV camps is “‘inter- 
active.” It seems that people 
aren't all that anxious to pay $30 
for a movie when they can rent 
the tape for less than $10 and see 
it as many times as‘ they want. 
Video discs may turn out to be 
used for learning to play black- 
jack or cook Chinese food or 
shop for a new car rather than for 
just watching movies. One Cali- 
fornia company, Leviathan 
Studios, is producing a 
LaserVision disc called The China 
Basin Murder(s), in which the disc 
stops at several crucial junctures 
and offers the viewer choices that 
affect the outcome of the story. 
(As for regular movies on video 
disc, the obvious ploy of renting 
them apparently has not occurred 
to anyone near enough to the top 
to make it happen.) 

To summarize: the video mar- 
ket is, at the moment, built 
around broadcast TV, cable TV, 
and tape rentals. A lot of atten- 


‘ tion is being paid to getting better 


sound, and ifi the next few 
months we will see more of the 
trend toward video components 
like the Sony Profeel series, in 
which a_ separate video- 
tuner/audio tuner is used to feed 
both a color monitor and a small 
stereo system, with a VCR and 
perhaps a disc player as 
accessories. But if all you do with 
your TV is turn it on and watch it, 
you aren't outdated yet. 0 
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RECEIVERS ON SALE! 
Yamaha R-300 30- watt per channel* 
AM/FM stereo receiver $229 
Yamaha R-500 40- watt per 
channel* AM/EM stereo 


receiver 





$299 
Yamaha R-700 50- watt per channel* 
AM/FM stereo receiver with 
pushbutton digital tuner $399 
Sherwood 9200CP 20-watt per 
channelt AM/FM stereo receiver 
w/digital FM readout 229 
Sherwood 9300CP 30-watt per 
channelt AM/FM stereo receiver 
w/digital FM readout, power 
display $299 
*8 ohms, 20-20,000 Hz 0.015% total harmonic distortion 

+8 ohms, 20-20,000 Hz 0.08% total harmonic distortion 
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SPEAKERS ON SALE! 


Boston Acoustics A60 
two-way — 
speakers 


Boston Acoustics A100 two-way 
floor-standing - 
speakers 


Boston Acoustics A100’s, oak 
veneer cabinet 


Boston Acoustics A200 three-way, 
floor-standing speakers 
(oak or walnut) 


ADS 520 compact two- 


way speakers 


ADS 620 full-range two-wa 
speakers $ 


Bang & Olufsen S-30 
speakers (rosewood 
veneer) 


CAR STEREO ON SALE! 


Bose 1401 system (4 speakers, 
equalizer, 100-watt amp) 


319 


Pioneer car speakers 


25% OFF LIST 


Alpine 7121 AM/FM in-dash 
cassette player w/ weiitiee: | 


Dolby, Metal 
Alpine 7124 AM/FM in-dash 


cassette player w/auto-reverse 
Metal (fits any car) $ 8 


Bose 301 direct/reflecting two-way 
bookshelf speaker (one 


Bose 901 direct/reflecting speakers 
(16 speakers facing rear- 
ward, two frontward) 
with equalizer 


Alpine 7128 AM/FM in-dash 
cassette player w/preamp-out, 
10-station push-button tuner $279 


$169 pr. 


$299 pr. 


4 pr. 


$650 pr. 
$344 pr. 


9 pr. 


$199 pr. 


of the world’s best-sellers) $270 pr. 


$899 pr. 


\ 


Aiwa HSP-1 miniature portable 
cassette player w/lightweight 


headphones 124 


Aiwa CS]-1 miniature FM/cassette 
paapenveneter w/lightweight 
eadphones 195 








SYSTEM ON SALE! 


Perhaps our best system sale price 
ever: Yamaha R-300 60- wart 

| receiver, Yamaha P-350 

| semi-automatic turntable 

| w/low-resonance tonearm, Ortofon 

| FFIOXE cartridge, Boston 
Acoustics A100 full range 
floor-standing speakers. 


CASSETTE DECKS 
ON SALE! 


Sherwood S-100 cassette deck with 
Dolby system, Metal tape $179 


Yamaha K-350 cassette deck 
with Dolby, Metal 


$699 


$216 


Yamaha K-550 cassette deck with 
Dolby, Metal, soft-touch 
$270 


controls 


Nakamichi 480 cassette deck with 
Dolby, Metal, great specs (our 
best-selling “high end” 

$389 


cassette deck) 


Nakamichi 482Z three-head 
cassette deck w/Dolby, 
Dolby “C” 


Nakamichi 582Z three-head 
cassette deck with Dolby, 
Dolby “C”, monitoring, 
digital metering 

Nakamichi 680ZX two-speed 


cassette deck (outperforms most 
machines at 15/16 i.p.s.! $995 


$599 | TURNTABLES ON SALE! 


Dual 508 semi-automatic turn- 


table w/ULM arm 129 


$799 Dual 1268 fully-automatic 
turntable 


Bang & Olufsen 1602 fully 
automatic, “no-knobs” , 
Danish-made turntable 

B&O cartridge $279 


Bang & Olufsen 8000 
straight-line-tracking, 
computerized turntable 


with B&O cartridge 


$172 











$885 
CARTRIDGES ON SALE! 


MISC. ON SALE! 


Signet-SK-305 electronic stylus 
cleaner 


$25 


oo’ ie 


PORTABLES ON SALE! 


Ortofon FFIOXE VMS 
Danish-made cartridge 


$25 
Ortofon LM-10 “low-mass” 
series cartridge $58 


Signet TK-3EA cartridge (one of 
our best-sellers) $52 


MISC. ON SALE! 


Audiophile Records including 
Mobile Fidelity, Telarc, Nautilus, 
many more 15% OFF LIST 


Blank Tape & Accessories 
20% OFF LIST 





Carver M-400 400-watt mae 


Aiwa CS-220 AM/FM stereo 
netic field power amp 144 


cassette portable 


379 














2 





Don’t miss Tweeter’s 10th Anniversary Sale! 


And remember, all sale purchases are covered by Tweeter’s 
seven-day money-back satisfaction guarantee, 90-day 
defective-exchange plan and 30-day lowest-price guarantee. 
So don’t miss what may be our biggest sale ever. Now 
through Washington’s Birthday. 


We're celebrating our tenth year in business with a 
gigantic sale on everything in our store: 

This is a rare opportunity to get both great components 
and great prices — a legitimate 10 to 35% off on 

the best names in the business. 


SOME QUANTITIES LIMITED « SALE ENDS MONDAY, FEBRUARY 15TH 


Peeler 


You’ll find Tweeter stores at these locations: 874 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 738-4411 Harvard Square, Cambridge 492-4411 
“One Whitney Ave., New Haven 562-5400 Chestnut Hill Mall 964-4411 Burlington Mall 273-2200 Dedham Plaza 329-7300 86 Worcester 
Road, Framingham 879-1500 14 Front St., Worcester 752-2400 Mall of New Hampshire 627-4600 520 Amherst St., Nashua 880-7300 
Liberty Tree Mall Danvers 777-5100 269 Thayer St., Providence 274-8900 Warwick Mall 739-1900 


Availible at participating Tweeter stores 
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Up and down the dial 


by Paul D. Lehrman 
research by Julie White 

ure we're losing all of our 
sy agricultural land. Sure 

we've got the most embar- 
rassing governor in the country. 
Sure we're at the wrong end of 
every conceivable delivery sys- 
tem, from fuel to food to good 
Colombian. But we've still got 
our radio. Yessir, that old Boss 
Town sound is still booming. Of 
course, things have changed. 
Gone are the days of clear- 
channel top-40, now replaced by 
Finnegan, Jessup, and what’s-his- 
name. Gone are Bud Ballou, Dick 
Summer, Melvin X. Melvin, and 
the WCAS folkies. But Arnie 
Ginsberg is hanging in there, and 
so is Larry Glick, and Jerry 
Williams, and even Casey Casem, 
although from a distance. Boston 
is the sixth-largest broadcast 
market in the US, with a variety 
of radio stations disproportionate 
even to its vast audience. Much of 
that variety is due, no doubt, to 
the diversity of sizable distinct 
segments of the market — stu- 
dents, blue-collar workers, high- 
tech professionals, and sundry 
ethnic groups. 

What follows is a highly sub- 
jective survey of who and what is 
out there serving this variegated 
listening public by sending 
variously modulated signals into 
the ether. This list is hardly 
inclusive of all of the radio 


stations whose signals make it 
into the Boston area — there are 
plenty of stations in southern 
New Hampshire, in central and 
northern Massachusetts, on the 
Cape, in Rhode Island, and even 
in Connecticut and New York 
that have audiences in the Hub, 
but for space reasons we couldn't 
include everybody. 

Mass-market radio is com- 
monly thought of as being made 
up of two bands, AM and FM. 
Actually, FM is broken up into 
two distinct segments: noncom- 
mercial and commercial. The 
noncommercial part of the FM 
band is the most crowded and the 
most interesting part of the radio 
spectrum around here, so let us 
begin with it. 

* * 

Noncommercial FM spans 88 
to 92 MHz, the bottom fifth of the 
FM dial. The channels are 0.2 
MHz wide. No stations in this 
band are allowed to run ads or to 
be owned by_ profit-making 
organizations. Hence, here you 
will find college and high- -school 
stations, and public and munici- 
pal broadcasters. The majority of 
these stations broadcast with a 
power of 10 watts. This gives 
them a listening radius of up to 10 
miles under optimum conditions, 
and therefore several such sta- 
tions within a metropolitan area 


_A guide to the Boston-area airwaves 


can operate on the same channel. 
It's no surprise that Boston, with 
its multitudinous educational 
institutions, has one of the most 
cluttered lower-FM spectra in the 
country. 

At 88.1, we find WMBR, the 
MIT station. It used to be called 
WTBS, but in 1979 cable-TV 
entrepreneur Ted Turner traded 
MIT a new 200-watt transmitter 
for the call letters. The station is 
on the air from 7 a.m. to 3 a.m. on 
weekdays, and from 10 a.m. to 
midnight on weekends. 
Although the station is entirely 
funded by the school, many 
outsiders are used on the air, and 
this provides for a professional- 
sounding mix of rock, new-wave, 
R&B, soul, jazz, and gospel 
music, as well as plenty of public- 
affairs programs for children, 
blacks, the disabled, and women. 
Along with WERS and WRBB, 
WMBR is known as an excellent 
training ground for young people 
seeking careers in radio. 

Also at 88.1 is WYAJ in Sud- 
bury, the station of the Lin- 
coln-Sudbury High School. 
Although it is located at the 
school, this 10-watter receives no 
funding from the district, but 
instead relies on listener support 
and grants from local small busi- 
nesses. It is on the air from 3 to 11 
p-m. on weekdays, earlier on 
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weekends. The. programming is 
mostly rock (tapes are solicited 
from local bands), plus some jazz, 
classical, and public-service seg- 
ments. 

At 88.3 are WIQH in Concord, 
WGAO in Franklin, and WBMT 
in Boxford. WIQH, 10 watts, is at 
the Concord-Carlisle Regional 
High School and reports that its 
funding is in danger from Prop 
2¥2. It goes on the air around 2 
p.m. and plays hard and soft rock 
(lots of local music) and classical. 
WGAO, 125 watts in stereo, is the 
station of Dean Junior College, 
and plays “contemporary rock” 
from 7 a.m. to 2 a.m., along with a 
good helping of public affairs, 
some produced locally and some 
supplied by the New England 
Radio Network, in Taunton. The 
school provides some funding, 
but many programs are under- 
written by local private firms, just 
like programs on Channel 2. 

WBMT, at 710 watts, is the 
station of the Masconomet 
Regional High School and holds 
marathon fundraisers to augment 
its school-supplied budget. It goes 
on the air at noon and plays rock 
and pop plus a smattering of 
classical and oldies, along with 
school sports. It also broadcasts 
some government-provided 


programs, including a Solid Gold 
Yearly Countdown supplied by 







GLOUCESTER 
WVCAgae 


























the US Marines. It is the-only 
Station on this frequency that gets 
into Boston at all — reportedly, it 
can be heard in the northern 
parts of the city. 

88.9 belongs to WERS, 900 
watts in stereo, broadcast- 
ing from the Prudential Cen- 
ter. On the air from 6 a.m. to 2 
a.m. on weekdays, and non-stop 
on weekends, the Emerson Col- 
lege station has some of the best 
folk, new-wave, and reggae pro- 
gramming available in the area, 
along with very respectable jazz, 
R&B, and classical. There are also 
Jewish and Unitarian programs 
and services, and blues and ‘60s 
segments on the weekends. The 
on-air staff, all students, varies 
widely in terms of profession- 
alism, and, naturally, there is a 
high turnover. Funding comes 
from the school and from listen- 
ers. 

At 89.1 is WCHC, 10 watts, 
from Holy Cross college in 
Worcester. A typical college sta- 
tion, it provides rock, jazz, 
classical, and public-service pro- 
gramming from 7 a.m. to 3 a.m. 

One of the most powerful FM 
stations in the country, WGBH, 
lives at 89.7 (not 90). It also 
happens to be one of the best, 
with programs like Robert J. 
Lurtsema’s Morning Pro Musica, 
Ron DellaChiesa’s Music 
America, The Spider's Web, Read- 
ing Aloud, All Things Considered, 
Prairie Home Companion, and 
loads of other local and NPR 
(National Public Radio) seg- 
ments. Many NPR _ programs 
originate here. WGBH is off the 
air between 2 and 5 a.m., a source 
of no small consternation to 
late-nighters. Money comes from 
you (and they sure make you feel 
guilty if it doesn’t) as well as from 
private corporations and the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting 
(CPB). The 100,000-watt trans- 
mitter sits atop Great Blue Hill 
(GBH, get it?) in Milton: The 
station just celebrated its 30th 
anniversary. 

Comfortably far away, at 90.3, 
is WZBC, the 1000-watt stereo 
station of Boston College, in 
Newton. On the air from 9 a.m. to 
2 a.m., the station is entirely 
student-run and funded by the 
university, with a little help from 
the occasional benefit concert. 
Daytime programming is primar- - 
ily new-wave and punk, and 
evenings are filled with No Com- 
mercial Potential, devoted to the 
bizarre and the experimental. BC 
football, basketball, and hockey 
are also a big draw. The signal 
travels about 35 miles, but does 
much better in the suburbs than 
in the city. 

At 90.5 is WICN, 2000 watts, 
broadcasting from Channel 27's 
tower in Boylston, just outside of 
Worcester. An NPR affiliate, the 
station is entirely dependent on 
listener support and grants. The 
station is on the air “practically” 
around the clock and features 
considerable classical program- 
ming, along with jazz, bluegrass, 
folk, Lithuanian, Irish, Greek, 
and Hispanic segments. Besides 
plenty of NPR stuff, the station 
handles the Metropolitan Opera 
and the Chicago Symphony. 
There’s even a call-in sports show 
Thursday nights. The signal gets 
as far east as Waltham. 

Possibly sharing the channel 
soon will be WMCI, 10 watts 
from Massasoit Community Col- 
lege, in Brockton. The license has 
been ‘ut epparently 
there is no mpemy @r @ trans- 
mitter, and the-ettion is now 
strictly on-campus carrier-cur- 
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Continued on page 21 








Last year we gave 
our competition a lesson 
in geometry. 


This year it’s physics. 


For vears, we've patiently 
explained why curved tonearms 
Weyblenleleicempcelentincam com cauelce 
playback except higher mass and 
instability. 

Finally, this simple lesson in 
tonearm geometry began to sink 
. . ip. And as you've seen, more and 


So, a ply 


nee 
ae 


Dual 508 


While that’s a step in the right 
atliveuelean raptentaciell me Rhwene| eyan ce) 
learn before they elem eer icesmente 
performance of a Dual. 

Which brings us to Ultra Low 
Mass and the physics of tracking 
records. 

Simply stated, the lower the 
mass of the tonearm, the better 
it will track: Especially on 
warped records. 


in Stereo Review: * 


So when we introduced ULM 
with total eftective mass under 8 
grams, it was quickly recognized 
as a major breakthrough in rec- 
ord playback technology. (Con- 
Vente ceservmcoyprentupn mare mertaeg (elec 
combinations typically have 18 
grams total-effectiy 

All the independ 


most severely w records in 
our collection, usually so well 
that we heard nothing wrong.” 

And when vou consider that 
PNOLimReuececmerristin@utives 
today are warped, ULM is not 
just desirable—ir’s essential. 

Werte emerriaellimeen|iues 
tors are beginning to lower the 
mass of their tonearms. 

But that doesn’t make their 
turntables pertorm like a Dual 
any more than straightening 
rapalemceserertunsrmercen 

Which brings us to the most 
important lesson of all: You can’t 
equal a Dual by simply imitating 
oben or ume) lem © maven maives 

Because what makes a Dual a 
Dithlmmonleeemeneceneoriemis; 
Semrtreapies traremaelelercime ray ican melt 
Ultra Low Mass. 

It’s also the four-point gyro- 


a 


scopic gimbal. The new XM300 
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alloy (the most rigid and reso 
nance-free material ever used for 
a tonearm.) [The tunable anti- 
RECO Pele Can elicamashianinicuste mene 


tonearm to the mass and compli- 


fagh ge’, - 
= 


~ Bevond all this, there’s the. 
matchless craftsmanship long: 
synonymous with Dual and 
West Germany. 

weactionicahanvellme Orn arive 
OMIeliatiielmeencaieiitic@cices: 
have learned all their lessons. 
Because we did our homework a 
long time ago. 

Nor have we overlooked the 
subject of value. For example, 
the single-play, semi-automatic 
Dithimelt re misienme fis (ene alaelaivs 
is ‘less than $160. 

For the complete curriculum 
covering all ten new ULM turn- 
ele) (QMAUTST ar ehWe) a abvare(enl (an 
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Tech HiFi 
79 South Pleasant Street, 
Amherst, MA 
970 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Brookline, MA 
240A Newbury Street, 
Boston, MA 
Vinebrook Plaza, 
Burlington, MA 
38 Boylston Street, 
Cambridge, MA 
95 First Street, 
Cambridge, MA 
182 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge, MA 
198 Endicott Street, 
Danvers, MA 
850 Providence Highway, 
Dedham, MA 
50 Worcester Highway, 
Framingham, MA 
345 State Road, 
North Dartmouth, MA 
464 Washington Street, 
Quincy, MA 
120-134 Broadway, 
Saugus; MA 
304 Turnpike Road, 
Shrewsbury, MA 
“ag 


4376 Boston Road, Springfield, MA. 
352 Main Street, Stoneham, MA 
667 Main Street, 4 
Waltham, MA ; 
301 Park Avenue, 
Worcester, MA 


K-Mart Shopping Plaza, 
South Willow St., 
Manchester, NH 

Nashua Mail Extension, 

Nashua, NH 
Route 28 South, 390 So. Broadway, 
Saiem, NH 
165 Angell Street, 
Providence, Ri 
375 North Montello Street, 
Brockton, MA 
685 Pleasant Street, 
Brockton, MA 
685 Pleasant Street, Brockton, MA 
Hanover Plaza, Routes 53 & 139, 
Hanover, MA 
Capetown Plaza, Route 132, 
Hyannis; MA 


Sound & Music 
90-92 King Street, Northampton, MA 


Tweeter, etc. 
874 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston,-MA . 
86 Worcester Road, 


Frami , MA 
1500 South Willow oe 


Mai 
528, Ami Street, 
Nashua, NH 


ua, 


42 Se eg A, 
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Nantucket Sound 
Westgate Mali Complex, 
Brockton, MA 
Route 53, Farmer’s Market, 
Hanover, MA 
Cape Cod Mail, 
Hyannis, MA 
North Dartmouth Mall, 
No. Dartmouth, MA 
32 Copeland Street, 
Quincy, MA 
1639 HANCOCK Street, 
Quincy, MA 


Campus HIFi 
106 Market Street, 
Manchester, NH 
Cuomo’s 
317 Broadway, 
Salem, NH 


Portsmouth Sound 
31 Raynes Avenue, Portsmouth, NH 


Sound Il 
576 State Road, 
North Dartmouth, MA 


Waltham Camera & Stereo 
365 Moody Street, 
Waltham, MA 


Stereo 
501 Acton Mail, Route 2A, 


1 WR ea 


Frank Pomerleau Audio 
43 Bridge Street, , 
Augusta, ME 


Ann & Hope, inc. 
159 Endicott Street, 
Danvers, MA 
95 Highiand Avenue, 
Seekonk, MA 
Mill Street, 
Cumberland, Ri 
1689 Post Road, 
Warwick, Ri 


Soundtrak Audio 
632 Beimont Street, 
Brockton, MA 


The Sound Room 
30 Depot Square, 
Hampton, NH 


D & D Trading Company 
631 Lincoin Street, 
Worcester, MA 


~~ 
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VCR tape rentals 


by M. Howell 
he hi-fi boom of the ‘60s evolved 
T from the bottom up; there were 
hundreds of thousands of records 
available and what people needed was a 
better way to play them. The video boom 


of the ‘80s will be worked in reverse. 
Highly sophisticated units are readily 


available — what's needed are things 
worth playing back. 
For the person approaching 


videophilia from a music orientation, 
that need is particularly acute. The 
marketing assumption made by suppliers 
of both video tapes and video discs is that 
people are primarily interested in mov- 
ies. Pop music programs are lumped in a 
subculture with sports and horror flicks 
(shades of the ‘50s). Rock/pop home- 
video programs are in general produced 
and released for one of two reasons. 
Either a band with an interest in video 
convinces someone to bankroll its ideas, 
or an established artist — usually one 
who doesn’t tour too much — stars in a 


‘videotape to appease his or her fans. 


Both of these rationales have short- 
comings. First, in order to raise the 
necessary working capital, a video pro- 
gram is most often tied directly into a 
current LP op single. Right there, the 
video piece is defined as a “promotional” 
rather than “artistic” vehicle. This is not 
always a bad thing, though it does 
restrict the imagination ( ¢.g., “We need 
more close-ups of the singer.”). In the 
other case, that of the reluctant superstar, 
it’s easiest and cheapest simply to film a 
live show and pass that off as home 
entertainment. Sort of like a Midnight 
Special dedicated to one band. 

When a “greatest hits” or “live!” album 
hits the stores, it might be worth a fan's 
gambling $7.98 on the thing. But few 
would risk the $49 to $79 price of most 
videotapes. And if you think that last 
vear’s “live!” double set had a short 
lifespan on your turntable, wait'll you see 
how quickly the thing becomes boring 
on your TV. Truth is, the emphasis that 
pop/rock musicians have placed on 
visual presence over the past decade has 
gone toward developing stunts to please 


.arena crowds. The approach just doesn’t 


translate effectively to the home screen. 
So even if you are dedicated enough to 
see REO Speedwagon at the Garden, 
there’s no guarantee that its show will be 
as exciting at home — even if the group 
does appear slightly larger in your living 
room. 

The solution to the “Who wants to see 
the damn thing more than twice?” issue 
is rental. Recently the savior of the video 
movie business, rental is a new idea 
when it comes to music. After all, the 
idea of a record album is to have it and to 
play it whenever the mood strikes. But 
the reality is that owning a copy of a Rod 
Stewart or Gary Numan concert — at $50 
or so per tape — is silly. Renting 


approximates the concert experience: go 
one night, see the show and keep the 
memory. And sad to say, the economics 
(ticket prices vs. rental costs) are evening 
out. 

Each video outlet has its own detailed 
rental policies, and this survey is only 
indicative of the range of choices. Any 
rental plan gives a person who wants to 
see what a favorite performer is doing (or 
not doing) with video the chance to 
check it out for a relatively small 
investment. (Unlike movies, where 
advance word can give you some indica- 
tion of what you're getting, rock videos 
tend just to appear — with only splashy 
cover photos heralding the star's name. Is 
the concert any good? Is the band on 
key? Did the director know at whom to 
point the camera?) There are three basic 
rental plans. 

Clubs — As in “Join the. .. .” Usually, 
this means an initial membership fee 
entitles you to some promotional 
benefits and to discounted rentals. Look 
at how much the membership fee is vs. 
how frequently you rent. In this area, the 
market is competitive enough that a 
mail-order club is probably not the best 
choice. 

Purchase/exchange — Like a club 
except that you part with more money up 
front and actually “own” something for 
your money. These “rental” systems 
work by requiring you to purchase one 
tape or more at full price. When you're 
tired of that tape, you have the option to 
exchange it for another — usually for an 
“exchange fee.” At all times, you are the 
owner of the tape in your possession. 
Why should you be paying to exchange a 
tape? Because this is in essence a “club” 
rental scheme by another name. When 
the video revolution began a few years 
back, many tape distributors forbade 
retailers to rent their products, In 
response, retailers did two things — sold 
tapes to other retailers who in turn rented 
them (lacking an agreement with the 
above-mentioned distributor), and sold 
them to customers with a promise to 
exchange. This system is on the way out, 
as distributors have accepted the reality 
of the rental market. On the plus side, 
purchase/exchange outlets will usually 
order any tape listed as commercially 
available (standard industry listing in the 
Video Source Book) for purchase, while 
straight rental outlets generally restrict 
customers to a preselected inventory. 

Renting — Just like your apartment: it 
ain't yours, but you'd better take care of 
it. Pure rental plans are the simplest to 
deal with. You put down a deposit to 
cover the cost of the tape (usually 
“floating” it on a credit card — the 
retailer doesn’t send the slip to the bank 
unless you default), and you pay for the 
number of days you have the tape. You 

Continued on page 32 





Knowing the systems 


n informal survey showed that 
A most places that rent video pro- 

grams try to stock both Beta and 
VHS copies of each tape. Generally, 
regarding selection vou’re at the mercy of 
the person who orders the tapes, which 
could be a problem when you're looking 
for music videos — tastes vary. Unless 
you've entered into a purchase/exchange 
agreement, most stores will not special 
order a specific tape for you to rent (and 
if you are in a_purchase/exchange 
agreement, vou actually own the tape 
you're ordering, anyway). 

Captain Vidcom, 67 Canal Street, 
Boston 227-7050, Rents through its Movie 
Club. The club is basically a 
purchase/exchange agreement, through 
which you purchase tapes and pay 
exchange fees. Tech Video has about a 
dozen pop-music tapes on hand in both 
VHS and Beta, and will special order for 
club members. 

Captain Vidcom, 1355 Washington 
Street, West Newton 332-0765. Has both 
club and non-club rentals. The club is a 
purchase/exchange set-up. Rental to 
non-members requires a $50 deposit per 
tape and costs $6 per tape for three days. 
The Captain claims that seven to 10 
percent of the 1000 titles in stock are 
pop/rock, and these include Stevie Won- 
der Live, Rod Stewart & the Faces, and 
John Lennon on the Tom Snyder Show. 


Tapes are available in both Beta and 
VHS. 

Videosmith, 279a Harvard Avenue, 
Brookline 232-6637. The. video offshoot 
of Paperback Booksmith, Videosmith has 
a unique rental policy: a single tape 
rental is charged at $5.95 for three days, 
and additional tapes rented at the same 
time are charged at only $2.95. Deposit 
for the first tape is $60 and for additional 
tapes $35 each. Late fee is $2 per day per 
tape. Videosmith’s stock of music tapes is 
limited (although the store is beginning 
to add to its inventory). What it has is 
available in both Beta and VHS formats. 

The Video Connection, 230 Newbury 
Street, Boston 536-3656. Movie Club 
membership fee is $50 per year ($20 for 
three months; $100 for life), with a $35 
annual renewal charge. Rentals to mem- 
bers are $5 per tape for one day, $6.50 for 
two days, and $8 for three days. Fees are 
a few dollars higher for non-members. 
Deposits are $50 per tape. Members are 
also eligible to rent $1.99-a-day specials. 
VHS format only for all tapes. 

Fotomat, various locations. Details are 
still being settled, but essentially this 
company is abandoning rental 
altogether. Cassettes will be sold through 
the mail, with certain Fotomat stores 
maintaining an inventory. Call (800) 
325-1111 for details. 

— M.H. 





Physically fit Newton-John 





Video-music reviews 


music transferred to video, while 

often attention-getting, is less enter- 
taining than the original recorded prod- 
uct. Most of the time, that’s true. How- 
ever, there are times when either the 
inventiveness of the production super- 
visor or the utility of the fast-forward 
button can transform an ordinary event 
into a video spectacular. 

The MUSE Concerts (No Nukes): 
Various Artists, CBS Video. Well, review- 
ing this one’s like criticizing motherhood. 
Listening in to trying-to-be fair backstage 
discussions of the MUSE directors is only 
slightly less anesthetic than watching an 
“all-star” conglomeration attempt “The 
Times They are A-Changin’.” Okay, they 
get extra points for good intentions and 
for allowing themselves to be filmed 
writing down the words to the aforemen- 
tioned folk anthem. But basically, this is a 
home movie of people being proud of 
themselves. They may have a right to be 
(the negotiations for the MUSE Concerts 
were prolonged and difficult), but the 
video makes clear that the performers 
assume they are preaching to the con- 
verted — not only politically (an. easy 
one to figure out) but also: musically. 
Graham Nash is caught in backstage 
wheedling to reassemble CS&N — as if 
anyone in the audience could remember. 
It's that whole “weren't we great back 
then?” b/w “aren’t we great now?” 
attitude that fucks up the whole 
admirable premise. Bonnie Raitt delivers 
a strong performance, but most of the 
rest devolves into an anti-nuke version of 
the Jerry Lewis Telethon, with big-name 
guest stars lending their talents to — 
well, less to the cause than to themselves. 

| have never been a Springsteen fan 
before, but he truly saves this movie. 
Caught up close, he spurts out the intro 
to “The River” like he was a kid a cop 
pulled over; it’s a story that rushes itself. 
He delivers a far more believable song 
here than he does on the record, and then 
blows past the pain to “Quarter to 
Three.” This is the event’s one 
determinedly non-political statement, 
vet Springsteen is the only one to involve 
everyone in the audience. His is also the 
one segment that you don’t scan over 
and the one that truly works well on 
video. 

Best of Blondie: Chrysalis Video- 
gram. Along with Devo, this has been 
one of the most video-conscious bands 
around. True, its Eat to the Beat was as 
boring as last week’s sashimi — but that 
was because .the album -wasn’t much 
more than fish food. Here, Blondie 
breaks out into a new concept: remember 
how greatest-hits records would be 
tracks compiled from various eras, 
regardless of any other consideration 


|: suggested in the past that pop 


than popularity? This companion to the 
Best of Blondie album extends that 
concept to video tapes, and with exciting 
results. It’s no secret that Blondie is a 
terrific singles band. This tape strings 
together its most popular song (from the 
first single, “X Offender” through “Rap- 
ture’) by using the device of a NYC cab 
driver cruising the city’s streets. What's 
most impressive is Blondie’s use of tape. 
Each song has a period performance: the 
video that the band has devised at that 
time for that song. The songs — even the 
personnel (long-departed bassist Gary 
Valentine shows up on two tunes) — 
mirror the band’s evolution. Blondie’s 
willingness to exploit Debbie Harry's 
pouty sex appeal remains constant, but 
you can trace the development of a band 
that is willing to push that appeal as far 
as it can go. That it takes Harry into 
parody (“X Offender”), disco (“Heart of 
Glass,” “Call Me”), or rap (“Rapture”) 
only. shows her versatility; her knowing 
look can carry much lesser songs. Cer- 
tainly this is a great improvement over 
Eat To The Beat, which merely positioned 
second-level Blondie songs against a 
Midnight Special backdrop. 

PHYSICAL: Olivia “Newton-John, 
MCA Videocassette. Olivia’s records 
have never moved me, but it’s impossible 
not to admire this videotape. Production 
values are first-class, with plenty of sets, 
costumes, and extras. What's startling is 
the very European look to ail the 
sequences (illustrating songs from ON-)’s 
Physical album). After the title shots of a 
barely dressed Olivia lolling in the surf, 
the first segment (“Landslide”) puts 
Olivia the temptress (complete with 
silvery Cat Woman outfit) in the middle 
of a Conan-era fantasy. The lavish 
costumes and angled camera work create 
a big-budget aura — indeed, all of 
Physical reeks of money. Each segment is 
impressively staged; even the couple of 
standard singer-with-band numbers take 
place in a Kit Kat Club setting, with lots 
of extras around. The best surprise is the 
“Strangers Touch” segment — a black- 
and-white recreation of ‘40s film noir 
complete with period costumes and cars. 
Throughout, the’ video's creators don’t 
lose sight of ON-J’s physicality. She's in 
more slinky suits than Cher ever 
dreamed of owning, and the camera is 
quick to cut to her doe-like eyes and 
(newly acquired) come-on smile. 

What's a little unsettling is the image 
that ON-J is saddled with. Most of the 
“characters” she portrays are not just 
naughty — they're nasty. At the end of 
“Landslide,” she locks her young man 
(who has just fought a duel for her) in an 
underground cage. In “Recovery,” she’s 
in a Western desert and finds six 

‘Continued on page 32 
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Designed 
for 
Accuracy 


The unique design of the head 
assembly for the Reference Series 
Model 105.2 and Model 105.4 is just 
one example of KEF’s worlid- 
renowned research and engineer- 
ing excellence. 





Each unit is housed in its own enclo- 
sure of selected dimensions to 
support optimum radiation over the 
operating frequency range, and is 
scientifically shaped to avoid un- 
wanted secondary wave formation. 


The outstanding acclaim for the 
Model 105.2 created a demand‘for a 
system of similar performance and 
accuracy from a smaller enclosure, 
and at a more affordable price. 
Hence the Model 105.4 “* 


Like all Reference Series Speaker 
Systems, the Model 105.4 is a prod- 
uct of KEF’s ‘Total System” design 
approach, where the drive units; filter 
network and enclosure are devel- 
oped together to achieve a targeted 
response. 








And like all Reference Series prod- 
ucts, it also features the unique 
S-STOP, a self-powered circuit de- 
signed by KEF for total protection 
against accidental overload and fault 
conditions. 


Of course, the ultimate criteria is in 
listening. Visit your KEF dealer and 
listen to the new Reference Series 
Model 105.4. 


Na The Speaker Engineers 


Audition the new KEF 105.4 Loudspeakers at: 


AUDIO FORUM TWEETER, ETC. TWEETER, ETC. TWEETER, ETC. 
Watertown, MA Boston, MA Cambridge, MA Providence, Ri 


AUDIO STUDIO STEREO LAB TWEETER, ETC. TWEETER, ETC. TWEETER, ETC. 
Brookline, MA Boston, MA Chestnut Hill, MA Warwick, Ri 


CUOMO’S HIF! TWEETER, ETC. TWEETER, ETC. TWEETER, ETC. 
Salem, NH Burlington, MA Dedham, MA Worcester, MA 
TAYLOR’D SOUND 
Pittsfield, MA - 
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Tiny TV — A year ago Toshiba exhibi- 
ted a working prototype of a true shirt- 
pocket TV set, with a two-inch (diagonal) 
screen based on LCD technology. It was 
expected to be marketed in a couple of 
years for perhaps $500. The LCD picture 
had mediocre contrast and was fuzzy in 
fast-moving scenes, but compared with 
the smallest cathode-ray tubes (CRTs) it 
had much lower power consumption 
(making battery operation practical) and 
was much thinner and lighter. 

Now Sony, the company that brought 
you the Walkman, has developed its own 
FD-200 shirt-pocket TV. The FD-200 is 
based on an amazing miniature paddle- 
shaped two-inch CRT with a sideways- 
firing electron gun (complete with minia- 
turized flyback transformer and deflec- 
tion yoke) only two-thirds of an inch 
thick. The complete three-and-a-half-by- 
eight-inch set is one-and-a-quarter 
inches thick and will play for two hours 
on internal AA penlight batteries, or 
eight hours with the aid of an external 
battery pack containing four D-cell 
flashlight batteries. It goes on sale this 
month in Tokyo and probably will reach 
US stores within a year, at a price of 
about $350. 


Environmental standards — The 
loudspeaker is commonly referred to as 
the final component in the stereo sys- 
tem’s signal path, but in fact it’s only 
next-to-last. Your listening room is the 
final component, and its acoustics can 
make as much of a difference in the 
sound as different brands of speakers 
would. Now Acoustic Research, which 
has been a leadii.g maker of speakers for 
a quarter-century, is trying to do some- 
thing about the effects of the room, using 
something called Adaptive Digital Signal 
Processor (ADSP). This is connected to 
the stereo system in the same way as an 
equalizer is. To calibrate it, you place a 
microphone (included) at your chair 
where your head would be, and the 
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Circuit shorts 


From the electronics newsfront 


ADSP produces a test signal that is 
played through your speakers, picked up 
by the mike, and fed back into the ADSP 
for analysis by a built-in 16-bit micro- 
computer. 

Normally what you hear in a room is 
the direct sound from each speaker 
followed by a complex array of reflect- 
ions from room surfaces, arriving at your 
ear after various delays; the sounds are 
reinforced at some frequencies by com- 
bining in-phase and are partially 
cancelled at other frequencies by combin- 
ing out-of-phase, yielding a violently 
irregular frequency response. The ADSP 
detects the time sequence of the sound 
arrivals and generates a digital code that 
represents a mirror image of the fre- 
quency-response errors caused by the 
speaker/room combination. This code is 
stored in the ADSP’s memory. Then, 
when you play music through the 
system, the musical signal is digitized, 
combined with the stored error-correc- 
tion code, and converted back to an 
analog signal for amplification. In 
effect, the signal going to your 
loudspeakers is predistorted to cancel out 
the tonal distortions imposed by the 
speaker and room, so that the sound that 
finally reaches your ear will be a nearly 
perfect replica of the waveform in the 
recording. 

The ADSP is still in prototype form, so 
it won't be available for at least a year. 
And it contains more than 100 ICs, so it 
will be expensive (probably more than 
$1000). If you thought hi-fi sound had 
gone about as far as it could in reproduc- 
ing lifelike sound, think again. 


CX future — What's happening to CX, 
the “compatible” process for encoding 
records with wide. dynamic range? It is 
being strangled by its own corporate 
parents. CBS Records engaged in a 
massive publicity effort, starting last 
spring, to promote the CX concept, to 
encourage hi-fi manufacturers to make 

















Sony's flat pocket television 


CX decoders, and to sign up other record 
manufacturers to adopt CX encoding as a 
standard process. It had been promising 
that starting around mid-1981 all new 
records on the CBS and affiliated labels 
would be CX-encoded. That didn’t hap- 
pen. By September, plenty of CX decoders 
were availablé-in stores, but customers 
couldn't find any records to play. 
Throughout the autumn, CBS promised a 
massive release of CX records before 


‘Christmas. They still haven’t appeared. 


At this point it may be worth remember- 
ing that CBS Records was also the largest 
promoter of quadraphonic recording a 
decade ago (a fiasco which cost hi-fi 
companies millions of dollars), and CBS 
contributed to the early death of quad by 
pushing the SQ process onto the market 
long before it was perfected. CX, which 
seemed very promising a few months 
ago, may just turn out to be another half- 
baked cookie which will never be 
swallowed. Wait and see. 


Bose vs. CU — When the original Bose 
901 loudspeaker was introduced, more 
than a decade ago, it generated lots of 
controversy. It got a few extremely 
favorable reviews, but it was also 
roundly blasted by many audiophiles 
and a few magazines for its unorthodox 
imaging, which often seemed vague and 
diffuse. One problem was that since it 


was intended ‘that 90 percent of the 
speaker's sound bounce off the walls, the 
speaker's sound was unusually place- 
ment-sensitive; it was hard to say 
whether the speaker was decent or lousy 
since its sound varied so much from one 
installation to the next. In May 1970, 
Consumer's Union entered the fray by 
criticizing the 901 (with emphasis on its 
vague imaging) in a review of several 
speakers. Ordinarily, manufacturers just 
shrug off a bad review, but CU’s reviews 
carry a lot of weight with the general 
public. Hi-fi products often gain success 
by favorable word-of-mouth among 
enthusiasts, but the 901 was already 
being bad-r1outhed by audiophiles. 
Stung by CU’s negative report, Bose sued 
for libel. 

CU has often been sued but had never 
lost. The Bose suit, of 18 ¢ounts, alleged 
that CU had deliberately published false 
statements about the 90k and included 
allegations that a member of CU's hi-fi 
staff was privately involved with another 
(potentially competing) speaker design. 
Seventeen of the 18 counts were thrown 
out of court. The 18th was finally decided 
a couple of months ago, after 11 years: 
Bose won,-and CU was ordered to pay 
Bose $115,000 plus interest. The key 
“false statement” for which CU was 
punished was that recorded instruments 
“tended to wander about the room” 
when heard via the 901s. 

According to a secondhand report 


* from an interested party who was in the 


courtroom, CU’s fatal error was a careless 
exaggeration. Reportedly, if CU had said 
that images tended to wander about in 
the space between the speakers, that 
would have been accepted by the judge 
as fair criticism of the 901’s controversial 
imaging, but “around the room” suggests 
that the 901’s imaging was so strange that 
instruments could even seem to be 
beside or behind the listener (clearly not 
the case). 


Sony appeal — When the Ninth US 
Circuit Court of Appeals ruled, in Octo- 
ber, that off-the-air recording of tele- 
vision programs is a copyright violation, 
it was generally assumed that Sony 
would appeal the case to the Supreme 
Court. Now Sony -has made it official, 
announcing the appeal. 0 
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HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 
HARVARD SQ.° MiT°ONE FEDERAL ST. 
CHILDREN’S MEDICAL CENTER 


WITHIN MASS. 1-800-343-5570 
OUTSIDE MASS. 1-800-792-5170 



























CHOOSE 
“YOUR 
CHALLENGE 


ACTIVISION. 


\iart and Video Computer System 
are trademarks of Atari Inc. 


Make that Atari® 
Video Computer 
System" more exciting 
with Activision’ cartridges. 
Choose your challenge. 
Activision” has plenty of 
extraordinary games at 
everyday low prices. Get 

2 yours today at these fine stores. 
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Going small time 
How computer giants learned 
that small is profitable 


by Peter W. Mitchell 


hink of yourself as the traditional 

: customer for a computer. You are 

a businessman looking for a more 
efficient and cost-effectual means of 
handling accounting and record-keeping 
tasks (such as account billing, inventory 
control, taxes, your employees’ wages). 
The solution to your problem is provided 
by a company whose name, not inciden- 
tally, is International Business Machines. 
IBM supplies you with a large roomful of 
gray cabinets housing electronics, six- 
foot tape recorders, punched-card read- 
ers, printers, and an incomprehensible 
control console. This room, meticulously 


air-conditioned to keep it at the same - 


temperature 24 hours a day all year 
round, becomes a.chapel — when you 
enter you know that you are in the 
presence of a Great Power. At the center 
of the maze sits the IBM 704 altar, 
attended by priests (programmers) and 
acolytes (operators), never touched by 
the unwashed (you). You depend on IBM 
for all your equipment and operating 
programs, except for some programs that 
have to be written to fit your particular 
business — you hire your own full-time 
computer programmer to write those and 
then debug them until they work the 
way you want them to. You also hire a 
crew of “operators” to run the computer, 
because even so simple an act as turning 
it on or off requires some elaborate ritual. 

That was 20 years ago. Now you are 
being solicited to buy something that 
looks like a plastic typewriter with a 
small TV set stuck on top of it and that is 
advertised as providing convenient, 
error-free typing, action-filled video 
games, education for your kids, instant 


access to encyclopedic information 
banks, personal budgeting, and — if you 
wish, and at somewhat higher cost — 
business services (account billing, inven- 
tory control, tax accounting). You are told 
that this thing, which greets you with 
messages in English on its screen, and 
which kids and moms and even you can 
use without fear, is also a computer. 

If you feel disoriented (and you might 
if you are old enough to remember the 
IBM 704), it’s not just future shock getting 
you down. If you want to object ( this is 
not. that), feel free to do so. You're right. 
This new model really isn’t the same, and 
the difference isn’t just in the size but in 
the character of the object and in our 
interaction with it; we shouldn’t even use 
the same word to describe the two. 

Aha! We've stumbled onto something. 
As Spock used to say, “It does not 
compute.” In the list of things that you 
might use an Apple, Atari, Commodore, 
or Radio Shack personal “computer” for, 
computing plays a very small role. Word 
processing, space-war games, mailing 
lists, dialing up data banks, BASIC pro- 
gramming, educational games, color 
graphics: the family computer does many 
things, but it seldom computes. Even 
when people do use microcomputers for 
computing, the calculations are seldom 
too complex for a nine-dollar pocket 
calculator. (In fact, for mathematics, the 
nine-dollar calculator is more advanced 
than the average $400 home computer, 
because the latter usually is programmed 
in “Integer BASIC” and so will compute 
only whole numbers, not fractions.) 

But in its deepest heart, isn’t every 
computer really a number cruncher,, a 


Jim Carson 





fundamentally mathematical beast, 
expressing its every thought in terms of 
the numbers one and zero? No. A 
computer has no natural affinity for 
numbers or for higher mathematics. A 
computer is a collection of tens of 
thousands of on/off switches, and it 
treats all information in terms of the 
pattern of switch openings and closings, 
usually in groups of eight. The machine 
is a vehicle for electronic information 
storage, manipulation, and display, and 
every bit of information (whether 















































mathematical or not) must be converted 
to a binary code before it can be used. 
“Binary” simply means a two-state code: 
a switch is either on or off, there’s no 
third choice. 

Writers fall into the habit of speaking 
of “the computer's binary language of 
ones and zeroes” when in fact the ones 
and zeroes are for our convenience: it’s 
easier to express an on/off code pattern 
as 10110110 than as 
yes/no/yes/yes/no/yes/yes/no. ; 

Continued on page 32 











Audio Studio is having a Sale! 





SYSTEM | 


« Sony STR-VX2 Receiver 





¢ Sony PSLX-2 Turntable with OSAWA 0S 101 Cartridge 


* Cizek 727 or AR-18S Speakers, your choice 


| $475. SONY. @ezx 





If you think the big stereo chains give you a good deal in a $500 system, you must come 
to Audio Studio and hear this $475 wonder. Just let your ears decide. 




















“SYSTEM II 


Audio Studio's specialty lines: ReVox/Morel System. This is simply 


The Audiophile’s Package 


« ReVox B780 Receiver 

ReVox B795 Turntable 

Adcom XC Linetracer, crosscoil MC hi-output 
ReVox B7 10 Cassette deck 

Morel MLP-409 Speakers. The top of the Morel Line 


“* $5,660 


Limited quantity; first come, first served. 

ReVox equipment features German and Swiss tech- 
nology and is known worldwide for extreme reliability and 
operating convenience. Audio Studio is the only dealer in 
greater Boston to carry the entire ReVox line, including 
speakers. 




















INTEGRATED AMPLIFIERS 


AND TUNERS 

NEW 

Technics SU-8077 amp. $295. 
Technics ST-8077 tuner 199. 
Technics SU-8044 190. 


DEMO 
Onkyo T-9 tuner $200. 
Sony P7J tuner 399. 
USED 

Luxman 507 $175. 
Marantz 20 350. 
Kenwood KT5300 99. 
AR Amplifier ; 
Mcintosh MC2505 power amp 
Mcintosh MX113_ tuner/preamp 


POWER AMPLIFIERS 

Epicure 

Luxman M-2000 

Luxman 5M-21 

Technics R + B Series 
SE-A3 New 

Technics R + B Series 
SE-A5 New 

Quad 405 

Adcom GFA-1A New 
Quad 303 

Power Amp (Used) 


PREAMPLIFIERS 
Marantz 3800 
with Dolby New 


120. 
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Ortofon Cartridge Sale: Concorde 10 $69 pene os snap Tandberg TCD 340 AM 699. 
: rd 10, you get UD35- J Technics M63 (New) 269. 
Plus, with the Concord Y g UD35-90B (XL!) $8.00 Sony TC-765 (New) 995. 
Maxell UDXL | or | tad AIWA AD-1250 195. 
or TDK SA for $2.99 each (Limit, 10 per customer) Marantz SD-5010 379. 
(Limit, 12 tapes per customer) 3 OSAWA Cassette! C-90 Metal Tape $6.49 TURNTABLES 
Thorens 126 with FR-7 
Sony TAE-5450 275. AR 94 208. Cartridge and FR Arm $1,200. 
JSH Model “T 150. KEF 304 600. Technics 81-1015 899. 
Carver C-4000 595.  KEF 303 368. Thorens TD-124 
JVC P3030 250. KEF 101 469, w/Ortofon Arm 249 
Phase Linear 3000 360. Revox Triton 1,499. AR-XA_ Refurbished 90. 
DB-1A and Bose 901 Series IV Ariston RD-11S (New) 499. 
Tone Control Rack (New) 725. with Eq. 849. Ariston 80 SL with 
Quad 44 650. Ultracraft AC-30 Arm. (New) 649. 
Quad 33 250. = USED Marantz 6320 195. 
Adcom GFP-1 (New) 300. Mcintosh ML2C (Elephant) $750. Audio-Linear 400 
Luxman 5C50 (New) 400. Large Advent Util. 140. w/SME Series 3 Arm. (New) 649. 
DB Preamp and Tone Control, Boston Acoustics A-70 _ 199. B & O 3000 225. 
Wood cab. (Used) 585. = Ambient SR-22 - 189. 
SPEAKERS Advent Powered Spkrs. 495. ee Fa 
(Per Pair) RECEIVERS DBX Boom Box. 195. 
DEMO NEW Audio Pulse Delay Model 1 350. 
KEF 105 li’ $1,925. Technics SA222 299. Maxell UDXL I! C-90 3.49 ea 
Thiel 03 - §29. Marantz SR-5100 300. TDK SAC-90 3.49 ea. 
AR 91 559. The Pod 12.95 
KEF 104AB 579. TAPE DECKS Platter Matter Turntable mat. 25. 
Mordaunt Revox B-77 (2) Monster Cable Speaker Wire — 69¢ per ft. 
Short Pageant Series 429. (1 each % and % track) $1,299. Decca Record Brush 14.95 
Quad ESL 1,450. Nakamichi 1000 II 895. Superscope EC-1 
Cizek Model | 295. Nakamichi 7000 595. Condenser Microphone 17.95 
KEF Calinda 499. Sony TC399 (New) 439. Shure M97 HE-AH Cartridge e 7% 
} Ultracraft AC-30 Tone Arm t . 
Technics SH8020 Ea. 275. 
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New England Electronic Distributor 
To Serve you Better 








































Features offered on the President AX7 CB radio 

not ont ensure clear communications, but make 

pare ‘ing more enjoyable, as well. Following is a 
ief description of these features and what they 


can do for you. 
Squeich. This control effectively blocks 
noise from CB conversations taki 


background nc taking 
place a long distance away, so that you will pick 
only strong nearby signals. 
Automatic Noise Limiter (ANL). The ANL switch 
i a noi 1g System which cuts down 





“$"/RF Meter. A device to measure the signal to 
the antenna, the meter measures the relative 


Automatic Modulation . This 

controls the modulation of your radio 
to make the transmitted voice sound more 
External Speaker Jack. When 
spasker lo instaled vie me lack on the beck genet 
you can monitor your CB you're not in the 
immediate vicinity of the radio. 


Regular $164.95 
Now only 


114.95 





UKP 5600 

In-Dash Cassette with 
AM/FM stereo, 5 pre-set 
pushbutton music search, 
loudness control, separ- 


ate bass and treble con- - 


trol, mini — fits most 


small models 





V) PIONEER Et 9 
CAR STEREO 


a _ | ; 0-0 2 






we 


@ PIONEER 
Regular $299.95 yg agg G:s%door-mount 
Now only pment 


$229.95 baicowieecee 


CAR AUR 















N ag el : 40 watts 
Imp: 4 ohms 

UKP 2200 pains Magnet: 10 oz. 

ws comes seen Regular $239.95 







automatic replay, auto- 
matic slack canceller. 

















20/20 hearing. 
Only ona 
Bearcat’ Scanner. 





-AW 
presents the first hand-held, 


no-crystal programmable 
scanner ever made. 




















Pilots, ship to shore and police — you'll hear 
them all on a Bearcat® 20/20 scanner. And 
more. 

40 channels and 7 bands bring you 
tomorrow's news, today. You can scan 20 
channels at a time. Find new frequencies to 
scan with automatic search. Or explore air 
and maritime frequencies, with the press 
of a button. 

And listen to this — you never need to buy 
a crystal. 

Hearing is believing. Come in today and 
a to what the amazing Bearcat 20/20 has 
to offer. 


Beancat 20/20 








Regular $449.95 


AW $299.75 




















Now there is a no-crystal You'll hear today what 

programmable scanner that fits everyone else will read in 

in the palm of your hand—the tomorrow's newspapers — and 

Bearcat® 100. It lets you scan best of all, with accessories that 

police, firefighters and include a sturdy carry case, 

emergency networks. Evenham earphone, battery charger/AC 

operators around town. Or adaptor and a specially . 
search for new frequencies. designed flexible antenna, you C rs n oC i 






16-channels, 8-band coverage. can hear this action wherever 
Including 4 Public Service bands, you go. 

2 Ham bands, and the Federal 

and Military land-mobile bands. 


Beancat 100 









adventure 






BEARCAT® 5 






Discover scanning 
excitement. Features 8-channel scanning for 
the 5 most popular public service bands. 












A+W Price $ 379.95 
less A+W Rebate 50.00 
total Sale Price ‘3 329.95 


CRYSTALS 
$4.95 ea. 





SCANNERS. 
Regular $149.95 — 


AW $99.95 





















The phone you own. 


“FreedomPhone' FF-1550 


Handset features: fs Base features: 


Microphone. A special condenser-typt 




































Intercom. Fully automatic two-way microphone lets you talk normally and intercom. Two-way conversation ; 
ntercom allows conversation betweer maintain proper volume between the handset and the base unit 
the base and the handset Activated by Two-Position Volume Control. Choice ponte ee ; 
erther base oF handset of either high or low setting to satisty monseryda0t, External macuie “ The phone you own. 
a -Down Charging. Attrac clive styling listener preference pipette! ace spent jack - you ape Y 
any room, at home or at Telescoping Antenna. Rugged a phone tor intercom an a apt use - ® 
> Can also be charged with tive-section antenna does not have to be Charger Receptacle. Har iset slips in Moen 
yr remote battery charger raised to receive incoming calls San aoe “ ap ttt r y CC Om one - 
Oft/On/Talk Switch. Activates handset Seth dy vere alien la I 
5 you return to a dial tone to receive and make calls telepnone line from outside access while 
without turning off the phone handset is charging in base station 
Automatic Redial. Just push a button tc receptacle - Handset features: Base features: 
automatically redial the last number you Charge/Secure Light. Shows that nc . Attractive styling 1 c (iarcinih cape in 
called Redial busy or no-answer handset's batteries are being recharged looks reat in any room, at home or at the id rechi 
numbers quickly and system is secure from outside 9g y sbaipcarten for storage and recharging 
Pushbutton Dialing. Works with either | access office. Compact size. Can also be Call Button. Page the remote handset Re 
rotary or tone system e In-Use Light. Shows when call is in - - charged with optional portabie battery from the base station i 
Battery Low Light. Tells you when the progress charger Secure Feature. Protects your Pp 
handset s batteries need recharging = Antennas. Telescoping for convenient Clear. Lets you return to a dial tone telephone line from outside access while 
Speaker. Dynamic mini-speaker for loud storage and optimum reception without turning off the phone handset is charging in base station 
and clear reception Telephone Cord With Modular Plug. ic Redial. Just push a button to receptacle 
_- Connects easily into a modular phone automatically redial the last number you Charge/Secure Light. Shows that 





called. Redial busy or no-answer 






handset's batteries are being recharged 






jack 
AC Line Cord. Piugs into any standard 











numbers quickly 
3-wire AC electrical outlet => Pushbutton Dialing. Works with either pe wenn is secure from outside 
sa Power Light. Indicates base unit is rotary or tone systems ! . 

e Hl is in 
receiving AC power Battery Low Light. Telis you when the ae Shows when call is i 
Charger/Cradle. Portable cradie serves handset's batteries need recharging 
as handy receptacle for the handset Position Volume Control. Choice Power —, Indicates base unit is 
away from the base station Use as a of either high or low setting to satisfy receiving power. 






. Telescoping for convenient 


charger with the wall mounted AC 
storage and optimum reception 


adaptor/charger (included) 





listener preference 
Off/On/ Talk Switch. Activates handset 




















to receive and make calls Connects easily into a modular 
Telescoping Antenna. Rugged five- © phone jack 
section antenna does not have to be AC Line Cord. Piugs into any standard ~ 
taised to receive incoming calls 3-wire AC electricat outlet 
Dynamic mini-speaker for loud 
and clear reception 
lectronic . A special 


condenser-type microphone lets you talk 
and maintain proper volume 





Regular $249.95 


AW $199.95 


Hardcor Ultimate Ill 
Ultimate Car Security ik se 


Z : 
py Alli xan - Ae wireless 
ee |: 


t's You Ve. the Computer at Backgammon 
The King of Games and the Game of Kings 


Regular $309.95 








RCA 
6-he 
with 
Rem 


Turn yo 
best vid 






















Fox Remote ®...... $139.95 


Be a, 
QQ pane 


SP SSTOLEN BATIERY 














pps. db, > cbysen 3 svepeegg lB the ultimate 

electronic games. Your GAMMON- 
MASTER 1} has been engineered for ease of operation 
and maximum excitement. it will serve as an excellent 
teaching device for beginning backgammon players, 
and_an ever-ready challenge for experienced back- 
gammon enthusiasts. 


$39.95 







2,000,000 CARS A 
YEAR ARE STOLEN * L 
OR VANDALIZED .~S 













Regular $129.95 


AW $7995 


Fox XA Visor $109.95 











RCA 19"ciagonss ColorTrak TV 
with Remote Control 


You get all the automatic features and picture qual 

of ColorTrak®—plus the chairside i > ad 

Remote Control bere omens 

* ColorTrak Infrared Remote Control lets you select 
any VHF or UHF channel with touch-button ease— 
either directly or by scanning up or down—all from 
— the —. Also turns set on and off, adjusts 
volume, or mutes it complet On-screen ch 
number and time display. ai rst 

* RCA's exclusive Detail Processor shar. 
refines picture detail. ere 

Automatic Color Control and Fleshtone Correction. 

Automatic Contrast/Color Tracking. 

—— Supee Acint sow 100° picture tube features 

i phosphors which heip k the pi 

ond aan sip keep the picture bright 

ChanneLock quartz crystal tuning eliminat 

need for fine tuning. - ? ag eed 

RCA's energy-efficient XtendedLife chassis. 

Cable-ready for direct tuning of 23 cable TV 

channels—12 VHF and 11 mid-band channels on 

most systems 





RCA 19’siegons ColorTrak TV with 
ChanneLock Keyboard Control 









You get ali the automatic features and picture quality of 
ColorTrak®—with the convenience of ChanneLock 
electronic tuning. 

e ChanneLock Keyboard Control lets you select ail 82 
channels instantly and silently with touch-button 
ease. Quartz crystal tuning eliminates the need for 
fine tuning. 

© Automatic Color Contro! and Fleshtone Correction 

@ Automatic Contrast/Color Tracking 

e Automatic Light Sensor 

© RCA's Super AccuFilter black matrix picture tube hes 
specially tinted phosphors to help keep the picture 
bright and sharp. 

e RCA's energy-efficient XtendedLife chassis 

© Cable-ready for direct tuning of 23 cable TV 

channels—12 VHF and 11 mid-band channels on 

_most systems 










































RCA 
ColorTrak 
19” 


agonal 















Regular $699.95 
AW $559.95 


RCA 19’diagonai XL-100 
Roommate’ color TV with 
SignaLock electronic tuning 


















Regular $599.95 
AW $499.95 


RCA 19’diegona: XL-100 
Roommate® color TV with 
ChanneLock Remote Control 


Brilliant color performance with the convenience of 
ChanneLock electronic Remote Control 


@ ChanneLock Remote Control turns set on and off, 








RGM 222: 
Model FE 


™ LIMITED QUANTITY RGM LIMITED QUANTITY 
















under warrant adj 
justs volume up or down and scans in either 
septa ior hana ne ore pea of (5 yr. parts y direction through all channels, stopping only at 
9. programmed positions. Bright L.E.D. channel 
© RCA SignaLock electronic tuning lets you select.all 1 yr. labor) number display on the set. 





nig up to 6 UHF channels with one convenient 
no 


© Automatic Color Control and Fieshtone Correction 
© Automatic Contrast/Color Tracking: 


¢ RCA's Super AccuFilter black matrix picture tube 
with specially tinted phosphors helps keep the 
picture bright and sharp. 


© Energy-efficient XtendedLife chassis 


® Automatic Fine Tuning (AFT) pinpoints and holds 
the correct broadcast signal. 


© Illuminated channel indicators 


© Contemporary-styled durable plastic cabinet with 
wainut-grain finish 


© RCA's energy-efficient XtendedLife chassis—yses 
only 87 watts average power 

Automatic Color Control and Fleshtone 
Correction. 

Automatic Contrast/Color Tracking 

RCA's Super AccuLine picture tube wifh 
bi-potential electron gun provides a sharp, lifelike 
color picture 

Cable-ready for direct tuning on most cable 
systems—up to’ 12 VHF and 11 mid-band 
channels. 

Contemporary-styled durable plastic cabinet with 
wainut-grain finish 


w/stand 








































(ERAis Lee A 









Regular $449.95 


AW $339.95 


~ RCA 17’'aiagona Colorirak TV 
with Remote Control 


You get the automatic features and picture quality of 

ColorTrak®—plus the chairside convenience of Remote 

Control 

¢ ColorTrak Remote Scan Control lets you scan up or 
down through all VHF or UHF channels. stopping 






maid Regular $449.95 
LIMITED QUANTITY AW $339.95 


RCA 13’diagonai Colortrak TV 
with Remote Control 


You get the automatic features and picture quality of 
ColorTrak®—plus the chairside convenience of Remote 
Control. 

© ColorTrak Remote Scan Control lets you. scan up or 































down through all VHF or UHF channels, stopping only at prograrimed positions™Aiso-turns set orr anc 
only at programmed positions. Also turns set on and under warranty off, adjusts volume or mutes it completely. All from 
off, adjusts volume or mutes it completely. All from (5 yr. parts . across the room. Bright L.E.D. channel number 






across the room. Bright L:E.D. channel number 
display on the set. 

Automatic Color Control and Fleshtone Correction. 
Automatic Contrast/Color Tracking. 

Automatic Light Sensor. 

RCA's Super AccuFilter black matrix picture tube 
with specially tinted phosphors helps keep the 
picture bright and sharp. 

ChanneLock quartz crystal tuning eliminates the 
need for fine tuning. 

Energy-efficient XtendedLife chassis. 

Earphone included for private listening. 
Cable-ready for direct tuning on most cable systems 
of upto 23 CATV channels. 


display on the set 

e Automatic Color Control! and Fleshtone Correction 

e Automatic Contrast/Color Tracking 

e Automatic Light Sensor 

@ RCA's Super AccuFilter black matrix picture tube 
with specially tinted phosphors helps keep the 
picture bright and sharp 


@ ChanneLock quartz crystal tuning eliminates the 
need for fine tuning 


e Energy-efficient XtendedLife chassis 


® Cable-ready for direct tuning on most cable systems 
of up to 23 CATV channels 





1 yr. labor) 







































—_ | Regular $449.95 


oe ee | +) | Pee AW 
ss while UNDER WARRANTY (5 year parts, 1 year labor) \ 


on 








Regular $519.00 


AW $449.00 


Watch what you want—when you want—with RCA's 
new SelectaVision® 250 Video Cassette Recorder 
Deluxe features inciude 






TRAM 52020: 




















































at 
sharged 
le 


© Full-function infrared remote control activates Play, 
Record, Fast Forward, Rewind, Channel Change and 
Pause—plus all special effects—from across the 
room. 


























© Up to six hours recording time on one cassette 













5 in 
© Special multi-speed playback effects (Picture (VK250) 
tis Search, Slow Motion, Double Speed, Stop Action 
and Single Frame Advance) put you in charge of the © Electronic digital clock/timer can be preset up to 24 
hient action—by remote control. hours in advance to automatically turn the unit on 
Elect ogrammer can be preset to record 8 record the desired program and turn off 
Plug. @ Electronic pr 
different TV shows on different channels—up to 14 e Remote control unit with 20-foot cord activates 
days in advance Picture Search, Stop Action, pause and channel 
‘ tt change—all from the comfort of your easy chair 
_ © Up to-six haus recoaing me on age cpsaEne (Picture Search works in both LP and SLP modes 













Stop Action works exclusively in the SLP mode.) 
Electronic varactor tuning with touch-button 
selection of up to 14 channels 

Soft-touch solenoid-activated function controls 
Recorder automatically rewinds cassette when tape 
runs out (except in timer mode). 

Three-hour video cassette (VK125) included 

Also available: optional full-function remote units 
(WROO1 with 20-foot cord and IRO02 wireless remc 


(VK250). 

Electronic varactor tuning with touch-button 
selection of up to 14 channels, including up to 35 
cable TV channels. (Your local cable company may 
require a converter for receiving some or all 
channels.) 

Sophisticated four-head system delivers outstanding 
picture quality. . 

Soft-touch solenoid-activated function controls. 
Recorder automatically rewinds cassette when tape 
runs out (except in timer mode). 

© Three-hour video cassette (VK125) included. 
























RCA SelectaVision VFT650 
6-hour Video Cassette Recorder 
with Wireless Full-Function 


Remote Control ; 
Turn your television into SelectaVision® with RCA's Regular $ 1 500.00 


best video cassette recorder. You get deluxe features 
like special playback effects...a 14-day electronic 
programmer for “away-from-home” recording. ..cable- 
ready tuning... plus the ultimate in VCR convenience— 


wireless remote control! 

















RCA SelectaVision VFT250 Regular $1075. 


6-hour Video Cassette Recorder ’ 
with Picture Search, Stop Action AW $799.95 
and 24-hour Electronic Timer , 

















Washington Week Birthday 


Feb. 15 to Feb. 22 









Merchandise at prices far below Suggested List! 





on 
} 7 





MODEL T 103 
= 


v 








Hers 
Console Mount/Underdash 
Super Compact Stereo 
Cassette Tape Player 
Separate boost/cut bass and 
treble control, auto-reverse, 
locking fast rewind, pushbutton 
eject. Fits console of most 
§ ( foreign cars. 
Sugg. List Ss 95 
$119.95 
INCREDIBLE 























MODEL CRT621 R* 
Small Chassis Indash AM/FM 
Stereo Receiver with Stereo 

Tape Player 
Fast forward, FM mute, LOC/DX 
switch, stereo/mono switch. 


Fits foreign cars. 


\Sugg. List S$ 
$119.95 
INCREDIBLE 


. 
p | 

























MODEL CRV363 






MODEL CRT 640 4” 


* 








indash Road-Rated AM/FM , ( Two Road-Rated 6”x9” Flush 
Stereo Receiver with Stereo Mount Coaxial Speakers 
Tape Player 25 watt maxiumum, easy quick- 
5-station preset, auto-reverse, connect terminals & coded 
SOR eo power-off eject. leads. 
ugg. LISt: $199.95 Sugg. List 
i" $4 9995 $69.95 $qg@g°5 
, INCREDIBLE 





INCREDIBLE 








MODEL C12200R* 
Table-top AM/FM Stereo 





| 










AEH sow 


12-watts per channel, auto- 
matic switching. 


> « Sugg. List ‘SQ 9” 





built-in speakers, microphones 
Sugg. List $249.95 


+429°° 


INCREDIBLE 







£59.95 
INCREDIBLE 





& 
© MODEL CRT681AR* 
, MODEL CRV203_ [| stereo Reed Reted Recenver | 
Two Road-Rated with Stereo Tape Player 
62” Flush-Mount Speakers 17] Power-off and full auto-eject 


25 watt maximum, easy quick- 
» 4 pened terminals & coded 


$29°°}} 


‘separate boost/cut bass and 
‘treble controls. 
Sugg. List $189.95 








gome List 
$36.95 





“AND GET INTO INCREDIBLE SAVINGS TOO” 


Featuring Factory Overruns, Closeouts & Factory Serviced 









‘4 










h 















MODEL CRV501 R* Receiv with Cassette Record/ 1 

24-watt Power Amplifier with } , Play & 8-Track j 
direct plug-in for most ‘,1 Digital tuning/24 hour clock, 
Craig Stereos front loading cassette/8-track, 























MODEL CRS609R* 


indash AM/FM Stereo Receiver 


with Stereo Tape Player 
Volume, balance and tone con- 
trois, LOC/DX pushbutton, FM 
muting, illuminated stereo in- 
dicator. 


Sugg. List $ 
$169.95 


INCREDIBLE 





MODEL CRJ101R* 
Portable Cassette Thin Line 
Tape Recorders 
LED record/battery indicator, 
three-digit tape counter, built- 
in condensor mic. Auto-shut- 

off, built-in AC operation. 


Sugg. List 
$53.95 


INCREDIBLE 
” 





MODEL CRS632R* 
Indash AM/FM Stereo Receiver 
w/Stereo Tape Player 
5-station preset, LOC/DX but- 

ton, auto/manual program 


change. 
$69°° 


Sugg. List 
$179.95 
INCREDIBLE 











MODEL CRT 610R 


indash AM/FM Stereo Receiver 
with Stereo Tape Player 

End-of-tape eject, LOC/DX 

switch, stereo mono switch. 


Sugg. List 
-69°° 


_ $119.95 
INCREDIBLE 

















MODEL CRT 690R | 
Indash Powerplay AM/FM | 
Stereo Road-Rated Receiver 
with Stereo Tape Player 
Preset tuning, auto-reverse, 
auto load, Dolby, Sendust Tape 
Head. 
Sugg. List $339.95 














49°° 


$9 495) ) 











































MODEL CR 617R 


indash AM/FM Stereo Receiver 
with Stereo Tape Player 
Auto-reverse, auto-load, power- 
off eject, locking fast-forward 
and rewind, LOC/DX pushbut- 


ton. 
99°" 


Sugg. List > 
INCREDIBLE 
















$179.95 















































MODEL CRT 619 
indash Road-Rated AM/FM 
Stereo Receiver with Stereo 
Tape Player 
Auto-reverse, Dolby, electronic 
search & play, preamp output 

lit ‘$4 & eject. 

























































































,, 











Sl Z 9°° 
NCREDIBLE 


Sugg. List $299. 95 
































4 
MODEL CRT 614R | 
indash Road-Rated AM/FM 
Stereo Receiver with 
Stereo Tape Player 
Auto return to radio play at 
end-of-tape, locking, F.F. and 
rewind. LOC/DX pushbutton. 


Sugg. List s e o 95 


$169.95 
INCREDIBLE 






























MODEL CRT634R* 
indash Road-Rated AM/FM 
Receiver with Stereo 
Tape Player 
‘ 5-station preset, auto-reverse, 
. loudness control, preamp jacks, 

, power-off eject. 
Sugg. List $239.95 


449° 


INCREDIBLE 




























MODEL CIST700R* 
AM/FM/TV1/TV2-WB Portable 
Cassette Recorder 
Built-in microphone, record & 
tuning meter, auto-stop, AC/ 


DC wae | 
49°° 


INCREDIBLE | 





























ial “i 


Continued from page 10 

WBUR, 50,000 watts, is at 90.9, 
with its transmitter right off 
Storrow Drive. It can be picked 
up on most tape recorders and 
PA systems in the Back Bay. The 
license is owned by the trustees 
of BU, but the station gets plenty 
of funding from the public, pri- 
vate grants, and the CPB. Once a 
real college station, since 1964 
‘BUR has been manned primarily 
by professionals. It is reportedly 
the last NPR affiliate with its own 
news department and has won 
awards for its local coverage. In 
recent years, the station has 
increased its classical program- 
ming, but it still handles some 40 
hours of jazz a week. It broad- 
casts a lot of live-/on-tape con- 
certs, along with two programs 


many -listeners consider in- 
dispensable, the Washington- 
produced NPR news _ shows, 


Morning Edition and All Things 
Considered (the latter also airs on 
WGBH). Like WGBH,, it is off the 
air from 2 to 5 a.m. 

91.3 is well populated. There's 
WDJM, 10 watts (soon to be 100) 
from Framingham State College, 
doing jazz, classical, Hispanic, 
local music, and public-affairs 
programs from 9 a.m. until about 
midnight. There’s WSHL, 100 
watts in stereo, from Stonehill 
College; on the Easton/Brockton 
line, broadcasting music and pub- 
lic affairs from 7 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
And then there’s WCUW, a 
unique station in New England. 

With 630 watts from Mechanics 
Tower in Worcester, WCUW’s 
signal just makes it into New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island, 
but not inside Route 128. Once 
part of Clark University, it is now 
entirely community-owned and 
staffed mostly by volunteers. Not 
long ago, the station had 25 
employees who were paid by 
CETA, but now there are only 
three people on the payroll, one 
paid by CPB and two VISTA 
volunteers. Funding comes from 
the community, in the form of 
subscriptions, grants, and under- 
writing. Besides playing a wide 
range of music, from local rock to 
Irish to reggae, the station 
produces its own public-affairs 
shows, which deal with gay and 
women’s issues, as well as mat- 
ters of general community 
interest. The station is on the air 
24 hours. 

91.5 is a very popular fre- 
quency. WBIM, with its new 
200-watt transmitter, broadcasts 
disco, gospel, and oldies from the 
campus of Bridgewater State Col- 
lege, between the hours of 9 a.m. 
and midnight. WHHB, 10 watts 
from Holliston High School, is on 
the air from 3 to 10 p.m. on 
weekdays with music, com- 
munity-service segments, and 
school sports. WJUL, 1700 watts 
in stereo, is a professional-sound- 
ing student-run station that dis- 
penses a variety of music from 6 
a.m. to’2 a.m., from the Univer- 
sity of Lowell. WMLN, 10 watts 
from Curry College, in Milton, 
does progressive rock, disco, 
classical, oldies, and a lot of pub- 
lic-affairs shows produced in- 
house, from 6 a.m. to 2 
a.m. WRPS, 10 watts, is funded 
by the Rockland Public Schools 
and -local merchants. There is 
some musical programming and 
local talk and sports shows, but 
the station concentrates on pub- 
lic-affairs and educational shows, 
many supplied by the govern- 
‘ment. The station is on the air 
from 7 to 10 a.m. and from 1 to 10 
p.m. on weekdays, and from 9 
a.m. to 9 p.m. on weekends. 

Also at 91.5 are the all-music 
WSRB, broadcasting 10 watts 
from the Walpole Public Schools 
from 3 to 9 p.m. on weekdays and 
from 9 am. to 10 p.m. on 
weekends, and Wellesley Col- 
lege’s 10-watt station, WZLY, 
doing primarily public affairs 
from 7:30 a.m. to 3 a.m. The only 
station on the channel that makes 
its way into Boston is thé Tufts 


station, WMFO, 10 watts, 24 
hours. Like WMBR, this station 
uses volunteers from the com- 
munity, and hence broadcasts 
professional-sounding blues, 
jazz, European rock, third-world, 
and free-form music shows, as 
well as a women’s public-affairs 
program. The station also plays 
tapes from the Pacifica service 
and a news program called The 
Great Atlantic Radio Conspiracy, 
produced by “a bunch of radicals 
in Baltimore.” 

The 91.7 spot is also crowded. 
There’s WAVM, 150 watts in 
stereo, licensed to the Maynard 
Public Schools but entirely 
funded by the public. It broad- 
casts mostly news, talk, religious, 
and sports programs, as well as a 
polka show, from 7 to 8 a.m. and 
from 3 to 10 p.m. on weekdays, 
and from 8 a.m. to noon on 
weekends. WBRS, the Brandeis 
University station, in Waltham, 
puts out an Effective Radiated 
Power of 35 watts, 24 hours a day. 
Its programming covers all types 
of music, including many live 
concerts, as well as a black show, 
an Israeli show, sports, and talk. 
WDBY in Duxbury is not on the 
air yet, and the owners, a board 
of local radio lovers, are turning 
the license over to the school 
system. WMWM, from Salem 
State College, is on the air from 7 
a.m. to 2 a.m. with 130 watts in 
stereo. Nearly 80 percent of the 
programming is new wave, punk, 
and rock, much of it from local 
bands, but there are also jazz, 
public affairs, R&B, and educa- 
tional slots. WPAA, 10 watts 
from Phillips Academy, in 
Andover, is on the air from 8 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. with rock during the 
week and classical on weekends. 
Finally, theres WRBB, North- 
eastern University’s 10-watt sta- 
tion, whose signal reaches from 
Central Square to Mattapan. Like 
WERS, WRBB is all student-run, 
and its staff members’ have 
moved on to positions with 
WHDH, WBZ, WBCN, WILD, 
and especially WCAS (when that 
station changed formats last 
year). WRBB programs mostly 
R&B, but there are regular rock 
and public- affairs shows, most of 
which are produced in-house. 
The station never goes off the air. 

At 91.9 is WHSR, the 10-watt 
station of the Winchester School 
Department, which apparently 
(we couldn't reach them) plays 
top-40 and educational programs. 
On the air in April will be WUMB, 
the University of Massachusetts 
station, which will be using a 400- 
watt transmitter in Quincy. Pro- 
gramming, which will run from 6 
a.m. to 3 a.m., will be mostly 
public-affairs and call-in talk 
shows. 

And now we come to the 
commercial FM band. Here are to 
be found rock stations (lots of 


them) and soft-rock, classical, _ 


and elevator-music stations (lots 
of them, too — euphemistically 
referred to in the trade as “beauti- 
ful music” outlets). FM stations’ 
transmitters fit into one of two 
categories: Class A, which means 
that the station puts out an Effec- 
tive Radiated Power (ERP) of 
10,000 watts, and Class B, with an 
ERP of 50,000 watts. These fig- 
ures are arrived at by a complex 
series of calculations, involving 
the actual transmitter power, the 
gain of the antenna, and the 
height of the antenna above the 
surrounding terrain, which you 
don’t want to know about. There 
are three major transmitting 
towers right on top of each other 
in Needham. These handle VHF 
TV stations as well as FM, which 
is why nobody’s stereo works 
right in Needham, Dedham, and 
much of Newton. See the map if 
you're really interested in who is 
where. ; 

92.9, WBOS, Class B, trans- 
mitter in Needham. This is the 
station that’s been running the 
anonymous ads on Boston buses. 
It's owned by Champion Broad- 
casting, alocal company that also 
owns WUNR AM. Last year the 
station diversified with such fine 


programs as Acoustics and Reggae 
Bloodlines, which it took over 
from WCAS, but. since January 
it's been the “Rock Boss,” what- 
ever that is. It features programs 
from the ABC Rock network, 
including the King Biscuit Flower 
Hour, which, for a time after 
‘BCN dumped it last spring for 
taking on Nestle as a sponsor, 
was not generally available in 
Boston. 

93.7, WCGY, Lawrence, Class 
B, transmitter in Andover. The 
CG in CGY stands for Curt 
Gowdy, whose company owns 
this and WCCM-AM. “The Rock 
Garden” plays rock music dating 
from 1955 to 1971, plus Casey 
Casem’s top-40 show, and oldies 
and R&B programs. It's off the air 
midnight to 6 a.m. Monday morn- 
ing. 

94.5, WCOZ, Class A, trans- 
mitter in Needham. The rock ‘n’ 
roll mutha was until recently 
the most successful album- 
oriented rock station in the coun- 
try. It is still number one in 
Boston among listeners over the 
age of 12. Owned by the New 
York-based John Blair & Co., 
which also owns WHDH and 
does rep work for many more 
stations, ‘COZ plays nothing but 
megabuck superstar rock ‘n’ roll 
— what a competitor refers to as 
-“chain-saw music.” Its success 
was orchestrated by one John 
(“I'm not a gypsy”) Sebastian, 
(not that one, and not this one’s 
real name) who is now running a 
multi-station programming 
service in Phoenix. 

95.3, WHRB, 3000 watts, trans- 
mitter atop the Holyoke Center, 
in Harvard Square. A college 
station in the commercial band? 
That's right, but although the 
staff of the station is made up 
entirely of Harvard students, 
WHRB is a completely indepen- 
dent corporation. The station 
used to solicit funds over the air, 
but now relies exclusively on 
advertising revenue. One staffer 
says, “We could either play ads or 
beg, but not both.” The music 
varies widely, depending on who 
is on the air. Most of the jazz, 
folk, and classical programming 
is excellent. The best time to 
listen is during the five- or six- 
week “orgy” periods, which start 
in January and May, when you 


might get three solid days of 
Stravinsky or eight hours of 
Jefferson Airplane (that one kept 
me up all night). 

95.9, WATD, Marshfield, 3000 
watts. This four-year-old station 
is owned by Ed Perry, who runs a 
consulting service for college 
radio stations as well as an AM 
outlet in Webster. The signal 
covers most of the South Shore 
and the Cape, but sometimes gets 
into Boston. Programming is 
mostly “adult contemporary,” 
the stuff that used to come from 
in between the top-40 stations on 
the AM dial, but there’s good 
folk music on weekday evenings. 
A sub-carrier broadcasts talking 
books for the blind. There are 
also\.\ski reports and regular 
updates on fish prices in New 
Bedford and Plymouth. 

96.1, WSRS, Worcester, Class 
B, transmitter on a mountain in 
Paxton. Owned by Norman 
Knight, former general manager 
at Channel 7, who also owns six 
other stations in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. Occasion- 
ally interrupting the dentist- 
office music are some mildly 
interesting local-affairs shows. 

96.9, WJIB, Class B, transmitter 
in Needham. Tranquilizer music 
fed from a _ programming 
“service” in New Jersey. Owned 
by General Electric. Seconal is 
our most important product. 

97.7, WCAV, Brockton, 3000 
watts. Owned, along with WBET 
(AM), by the Brockton Enter- 
prise newspaper. No one has 
screamed ‘‘monopoly” yet. 
From 6 a.m. to 7 p.m., it’s ‘60s and 


"70s “rock-flavored adult contem- 


porary.” From 7 p.m. to midnight, 
more rock and oldies, “almost 
‘COZ.” From midnight to 6 a.m. 
nothing. Occasional concerts 
from Rolling Stone's radio service. 

98.5, WROR, class A, trans- 
mitter in Needham. RKO’s FM 
outlet and, like the AM station, 
apparently in no danger from the 
FCC decision that is severing 
RKO General (as in Tire) from 
Channel 7. Streisand, Neil 
Diamond, Kenny Rogers, and 
other slop that purportedly 
appeals to women 25 to 49. 
Sunday afternoons are for all- 
request programming. 

99.1, WPLM-FM, Plymouth, 
Class B. Sister station of AM with 


same call letters. Owned by 
Plymouth Rock Broadcasting. 
Bruins and Red Sox games. Dix- 
‘ieland in the mornings, big bands 
in the afternoons, and ‘20s, ‘30s, 
and ‘40s standards on non-game 
evenings. Off the air after 1 a.m. 

99.5, WSSH, Lowell, Class B, 
transmitter in Andover. Co- 
owned with WLLH (AM). Easy- 
listening vocal music, not far 
from soft rock, interrupted on 
Sundays by religious program- 
ming and a magazine show 
produced by the University of 
Massachusets. Automated from 
midnight to 6 a.m. 

100.7, WHUE-FM, Class B, 
transmitter on the John Hancock 
Building. Music to blank out by, 
167 hours a week. One hour of 
talk on Sunday mornings. 
Owned by General Cinema Cor- 
poration, which is a lot more 
things than you know about. 

101.7, WLYN-FM Lynn, 3000 


watts. Y-102, they call it. After all 


that mindlessness, finally a real 
station. WLYN has gone through 
the most interesting format 
change since ‘BCN startéd broad- 
casting from the Tea Party. Long- 
time staffer Rich Anzalone (who 
was fired in October) got the ball 
rolling last February by running 
new wave, first on weekends, 
and then daily after 6 p.m., while 
the rest of the station’s time was 
devoted to ethnic programming 
(like the station’s AM arm also 
features). As of the beginning of 
the year, the station runs 13 hours 
of mainstream rock and 11 hours 
of punk, progressive, new wave, 
and imports each day. The day- 
time rotation consists of about 40 
tunes at a time, and the station 
says that it is not afraid to break 
new releases before anyone else. 
At night, WLYN will play “any- 
thing that comes in, sounds good, 
and fits.” The new staff consists 
of former jocks and producers for 
WBCN, WMBR, WERS, and 
WZBC. Most of the advertising 
reportedly comes from clubs and 
new-wave boutiques that can’t 
afford WBCN (which doesn’t 
seem to mind). 

102.5, WCRB, about 14,000 
watts, transmitter in Needham. 
The only commercial classical 
station in the area, and also the 
only one broadcasting with 

Continued on page 22 
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Dolby noise reduction. CRB 
stands for Charles River Broad- 
casting, which used to own some 
other stations in Providence and 
Syracuse. Majority stockholder is 
Ted Jones, a Unitarian minister 
who has a small interest in the 
group that is one day supposed to 
take over Channel 7. The classical 
music is interrupted early Sunday 
morning for two hours of jazz, 
and Sunday night for Broadway 
shows. You should catch Richard 
Kaye’s musical mayhem on: Sat- 
urday night, The station makes a 
lot of money from a sub-carrier 
background-music service and 
on a_ production and tape- 
duplication service that handles 
the BSO, the Pops, the New York 
Israel 
Philharmonic, the Boston 
Camerata, and the Music from 
Marlboro concerts for about 300 
stations. 

103.3, WEEI-FM, 12,000 watts 
from the Pru. Duane Glasscock’s 
favorite station. Like its AM 
counterpart, owned by CBS. The 
first soft-rock station in town, 
and still, at times, the most 
intelligently programmed. Good 
jazz segments at noon and mid- 
night, and Nat Segaloff spouting 
off from time to time. Automated 
from 2 a.m. to 6 a.m., which 
means that if you're lucky you 
can hear four tunes at once and 
an “announcer” give the time an 
hour wrong. 

104.1, WBCN, Class B, from 
the Pru. Although the program- 
ming isn’t what it was, ‘BCN, the 
original progressive-rock station 
in Boston (it started with the 
format in 1968) is still a proud 
place and is one of the few rock 
stations in the country that has 
not departed substantially from 
its format since it started out. 
‘BCN’s ratings were severely 
damaged when ‘COZ went 
heavy-metal and ascended into 
Arbitron Heaven, but they're 
getting better, and ‘BCN is back 


up to number six overall, and 
number one with listeners 18 to 
34. Such success, of course, was 
not without its price. During the 
last six months or so, the station 
has taken most of its new-wave 
and local-music library out of the 
daytime rotation and replaced it 
with Van Halen. So it goes. The 
station is true, however, to its 
political roots and handles all 
kinds of issues on the Boston 
Sunday Review, the best news 
magazine on any commercial 
station in town. ‘BCN has drop- 
ped the few syndicated concert 
shows it once broadcast and now 
produces all of its music specials, 
including the Basement Tapes, the 
Wollman Archives, and many 
others, in-hoyse. The station in 
owned by Infinity Broadcasting, 
which has stations all over the 
place. These include what was 
the top station in New York 
during the reign of disco, WKTU. 
We won't mention the strike that 
polarized the city when Infinity 
took over. Last year the station 
left its studios inside the Pruden- 
tial Skywalk in search of more 
space and bought a former fire- 
engine warehouse on outbound 
Boylston Street. 

104.9, WVCA Gloucester, 3000 
watts. A wonderful relic, WVCA 
is entirely owned, operated, and 
staffed by a contentious old 
Yankee named Simon Geller, 
who's been at it for 18 years. 
Geller ran into licensing prob- 
lems in the mid-’70s when old- 
money politico and gubernatorial 
candidate Josiah Spaulding 
moved to take over the station 
and convert the format from 
symphonic music to 40 hours a 
week of talk, and the rest folk- 
rock. When the case came to 
court, three dozen of Geller’s 
listeners showed up to support 
him. Geller is on the air every day 
from 10 a.m. to midnight, playing 
tapes he’s made from his record 
collection. He reports that he now 
makes more money from listener 
contributions than from advertis- 
ing sales. He recently moved his 
studios when his old landlord 
decided not to provide heat after 
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105.7, WVBF Framingham, 
Class B, transmitter in Needham. 
“F-105” is owned by Fairbanks 
Broadcasting, which also owns 
WKOX (AM) and is into all sorts 
of other things. Programming is 
not too different from that of 
WEEI-FM, except for Dickie 
Albert playing the weather for 
laughs and the notorious Soap 
Sunday soap-opera wrap-up on 
Sunday morning. 

106.7, WMJX, 37,000 watts, 
transmitter in Needham. This 
used to be the faceless WBZ-FM, 
but is now owned by a New 
Jersey company called Greater 
Media, which runs “Magic” sta- 
tions all over the country, as well 
as some newspapers and tele- 
phone companies. The music is 
aimed at the 25-to-40-year-old 
market, and the announcers don’t 
say much. The station is going 
after ‘EEI- FM, but its music is far 
sappier. It’s making much of the 
fact. that no commercials are 
being aired for the first couple of 
months under the new own- 
ership, but the real reason behind 
that decision is that the company 
has yet to hire a sales staff. 

107.3, WAAF Worcester, Class 
B, transmitter in Paxton. Owned, 
with WFTQ (AM) by Katz Broad- 
casting, the largest and oldest 
marketing company in the coun- 
try, which took over its client, 
Park City Communications, last 
year. More gut-bucket rock ‘n’ 
roll, plus programs from NBC's 
the Source network, and King 
Biscuit. A whole entire hour of 
local music Sunday at 11 p.m. 

107.9, WXKS-FM, 21,000 
watts, from the Pru. “Kiss-108,” 
like WXKS-AM, is owned by 
Hefstel Broadcasting, which has 
several radio and TV stations 
around the country. The station 
made a splash when it was the 
disco station in town, and when 
the stuff started to become passe, 
it adjusted its format to include 
rock, R&B, and even a little jazz. 
Biggest coup of all was picking up 
what was left of Matt Siegel 
when he left Five All Night Live 
All Night. Avid listeners are 
plugged into the General Hospital 
Update at 4:40 p.m. on weekdays, 
and nostalgia freaks catch Arnie 
Ginsburg on Sunday nights. The 
station also does the occasional 
live concert. 

Then there’as AM. The oldest 
of the radio services, once the 
home of top-40, classical, big- 
band, and even, at least in 
Boston, folk music, AM _ has 
deteriorated into news, talks, 
sports, talk, call-ins, Donny and 
Marie, and more talk. What with 
the advent of FM car radios that 
really work and what with the 
FCC dragging its heels on the 
issue of AM stereo, the band has 
fallen on hard times. But let’s 
look anyway — who knows, 
there might still be some of you 
out there who can’t get FM in 
your car. 

AM sstations are either local, 
regional, or “clear-channel.” 
Local stations usually put out less 
than 1000 watts, and many have 
to leave the air at sunset, so that 
their signals (which travel farther 
at night) don’t interfere with 
more powerful stations in other 
cities. Regionals use between 
1000 and 5000 watts and usually 
employ directional antenna sys- 
tems to stay out of one another's 
way, especially afer dark. Clear- 
channel stations have no on- 
channel competition for at least 
1000 miles, and so can broadcast 
with 50,000 watts, round the 
clock. | wonder what they think 
of David Brudnoy in Sandusky? 

The AM band stretches from 
540 kHz to 1600 kHz. The chan- 
nels are spaced 10 kHz apart (a 
proposal to go to 9kHz recently 
died a well-deserved death.) Due 
to the nature of radio receiver 
design, the dial gets more 
crowded the higher you go. 
That's your problem. It’s going to 
be even more of a problem when 
the band is extended to 1700 kHz 
in a couple of years. 

580, WTAG Worcester, 5000 


watts, transmitter in Holden. 
Owned by the Worcester Tele- 
gram & Gazette (clever). Easy- 
listening and adult-contem- 
porary for elevators in buildings 
with cheap landlords. In Boston, 
totally wiped out by.... 

590, WEEI, 5000 ‘watts, trans- 
mitter in Medford. All news, and 
marginally useful, except for that 
damn sports show between 6 and 
8 p.m. on weekdays. The saving 
grace is CBS_Mystery Theater, 
weeknights at 10. 

680, WRKO, 50,000 watts, 
transmitter in Burlington. The 
last great hope of top-40, it’s now 
Brudnoy, Jerry Williams, and the 
Celtics, radio for the disen- 


franchised, the lovelorn, and the- 


boorish. Rumor has it it’s doing 


‘well. 
740, WCAS, 250 watts, dawn to 
dusk, transmitter near Fresh 


Pond in Cambridge. Alas, we 
knew it well. Once arguably the 
best AM station in the country, it 
is owned by Wickus Island 
Broadcasting, which went look- 
ing for a buyer last year, but 
wasn’t quite able to sell. Instead, 
the station reins were handed 
over to a primarily black group of 
investors, headed by Talbert 
Gray, who had been general 
manager at WILD before it was 
bought by Ken Nash. All of the 
folkies were thrown out, and 
soul, disco, funk, and like that 
came in. The station’s future is in 
doubt, because WILD has applied 
for a 24-hour channel at 720, 
acceptance of which would put 
‘CAS off the air. The case is still 
pending before the ever-sluggish 
FCC. 

800, WCCM Lawrence, 1000 
watts, 6 a.m. to dusk, transmitter 
in Andover. The sister station to 
WCGY, it is owned by Curt 
Gowdy. MOR (middle-of-the- 
road) music, local news. 

850, WHDH, 50,000 watts, 
transmitter, in Needham. Like 
WCOZ, owned by Blair. Number 
two: overall in the ratings book. 
Some contemporary music, lots 
of talk and news. MDC helicopter 
reports and Jess Cain when he’s 
not shopping. 

950, WROL, 5000 watts, 6 a.m. 
to dusk, transmitter in Saugus. 
Owned by Pilgrim Broadcasting 
Company. Religious. 

980 WCAP Lowell, 5000 watts. 
Used to be a 1000-watt daytimer. 
Adult contemporary, plus Red 
Sox, Bruins, and Lowell band 
show weekday evenings and 
weekend mornings. 

1030, WBZ, 50,000 watts, trans- 
mitter on the beach in Hull, 
listeners in 38 states. Owned by 
Westinghouse (as in refrigerators, 
air brakes, and nuclear power 
plants), which has Channel 4, 
WINS radio in New York, 
WOWO, in Indiana, and half-a- 
dozen other stations. The com- 
pany recently bought Tele- 
prompter, which just happens to 
own Worcester Cable, creating an 
interesting conflict. A spokesman 
says that something will be 
worked out soon. Westinghouse 
even more recently unloaded its 
FM arm in Boston, reportedly so 
that it can expand into other 
markets without going over its 
legal limit. 

WBZ was the first licensed 
broadcast station in the country, 
although KDKA in Pittsburgh 
(also Westinghouse) went on the 
air first with a construction 
permit. After 60 years, ‘BZ is still 
third in the market overall, with 
its daytime music and_ infor- 
mation and night-time-call-ins. 
Here reside Finnegan, Glick, Ron 
Robin, and of course Maynard in 
the cornstarch. 

1060, WGTR Natick, 25,000 
watts by day, 2500 watts by night, 
transmitter in Ashland. All news, 
much of it from ABC, and BU 
hockey.: 

1090, WILD, 5000 watts, dawn 
to dusk, transmitter in Medford. 
Another black-oriented station, 
with some good public-affairs 
shows, as well as oldies, gospel, 
Caribbean, and religious seg- 
ments. See WCAS, 740, for the 
whole story. 


1150, WHUE, 5000 watts, 
transmitter in Lexington. Zzzzzz. 

1170, WJMQ Norfolk, 1000 
watts, dawn to dusk. MOR with 
news feeds from the New Eng- 
land Radio Network. 

1190, WKOX Framingham, 
1000 watts, dawn to dusk, MOR 
and talk, appealing to audiences 
“25 to 90.” Actually not as bad as 
it sounds, the station runs oldies 
and big-band music on week- 
ends, as well hour Italian show 
on Sundays at 9:30 a.m. There's 
also KOX Sunday Theater at 12:15, 
which gives work to the good 
people at the Vokes Theater in 
Wayland. 

1230, WNEB Worcester, 1000 
watts by day, 250 watts at night. 
More MOR, plus live coverage of 
the Worcester City Council and 
School Committee meetings, 
which aren’t half as much fun as 
Boston's. Saturdays from 10 a.m. 
to noon is a barter show, and you 
can even find programming for 


Scandinavian, Irish, Italian, 
Polish and Middle Eastern 
audiences. 

Also at 1230, WESX 
Marblehead/Salem, 1000 watts 


day, 250 watts night. Owned by 
North Shore Broadcasting Com- 
pany, whose sister firm, South 
Shore etc., owns ~WJDA in 
Quincy. Off the air after 10 p.m., 
after 6 p.m. on Sundays. MOR, 
and A Touch of Ireland Thursday 
from 6:30 to 7:30 p.m. 

1260, WEZE Milton, 5000 
watts. Once a thoroughly respect- 
able pop-music station, WEZE 
has been taken over by the 
coneheads, who play religious 
garbage all day and _ night. 
Owned by New England Con- 
tinental Media, whose offices are 
in Oxnard, California, home of 
the Church of Monday Night 
Football and most of the weirdos 
on The Rockford Files. 

1300, WJDA Quincy, 1000 
watts, 6 a.m. to sunset. MOR and 
lots of call-ins including a “fix-it- 
yourself” show Saturdays at 
10:30. 

1310, WORC Worcester, 5000 
watts y, 1000 watts night, 
transmitter in Auburn. Off at 
midnight. Owned by Roger B. 
Knowles, .who’s_ into building 
materials and God-knows-what 
else. Mostly adult contemporary, 
with some Greek, Albanian, and 
Spanish shows, plus Face the 
Nation and other CBS programs, 
and Patriots games. 

1330, WDLW Waltham, 5000 
watts. One of the more interest- 
ing stories in the Naked Spec- 
trum. Once upon a time, the 
station was WCRB-AM, and 
plaved classical. Then it became 
WHET, and played big bands. 
Sold to a Chicago politico by the 
name of Anthony Robert Martin- 
Trigona, it turned into automatic- 
waiting-room music, then 
became WDLW and_ went 
through several other formats 
before settling on country. Mind 
you, this is all within the past five 
years. Country was finally a good 
choice: the latest ratings show the 
station doing very well among 
men 25 and over. but now the fun 
part. Martin-Trigon was given 
three consecutive four-year 
sentences for mail fraud involv- 
ing a shady bank loan, and the 
station went into receivership. 
Last spring, the Acton Corpor- 
ation, a multi-million-dollar con- 
glomerate into cable TV, vending 
machines, and eggs, bid $1.25 
million for the license. Martin- 
Trigona is fighting the thing like 
hell, and one source says that he’s 
become quite the jailhouse law- 
yer, but the license transfer is 
nevertheless expected to take 
place by the end of this month. 
The new owners-to-be have 
indicated that they intend to keep 
the current format. 

Besides the “urban country” 
programming, which runs the 
gamut from Kenny Rogers to 
Emmylou. Harris, the station 
plays a goodly number of taped 
concerts, including The Silver 
Eagle, Live from Gilley’s, and 
NBC’s Country Sessions, and 

Continued on page 34 





























Look to BASF 
Chrome video tapes 
for first-run performance 














BASF offers you both a VHS and Beta video tape with all the advantages 


of pure chrome. 
[JChrome video can record the shortest wavelengths for brighter pictures 


with truer colors and sharper contrast. 

(JChrome video tapes have a greater wear life with less rub-off for 

cleaner video heads. 

(JChrome’s unique magnetic properties let you play your video tapes 

again and again—at any speed—for first-run performance every time. 
Look to BASF Chrome for VHS and Beta video tapes. 
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Music in the air 


A winter radio-concert guide 


Boston radio ranges across the 
full spectrum of programming — 
from public affairs and 
documentaries, through 
“‘music’’ suited only to shopping 
malls, to rock, jazz, and the 
classics. Although this plethora 
of sound certainly provides an 
encouraging climate for tape- 


, deck owners eager to build off- 


the-air libraries of special con- 
certs, performances, and rare 
recordings, the large number of 
offerings makes it easy to miss 
opportunities. 

What follows, then, is a listing 
of noteworthy music scheduled 
to be broadcast between now 
and mid-April. That the schedule 
appears to taper off indicates 
the difficulty of gathering pro- 
gram information far in advance; 
it does not necessarily mean 
there are fewer offerings. 
Further listings will appear in 
“Airwaves,” the weekly radio- 
listing column in the Phoenix 
Arts section. 


* * * 


Saturday, February 13 
1:00 (WCRB and WICN) Metro- 
politan Opera (live). James Levine 


conducts Bellinis Norma, with 
Scotto, Troyanos, Domingo, and 
Cheek. 


3:00 (WGBH) Prairie Home Concert. 
Bryan Bowers, autoharpist and 
vocalist, performs traditional songs, 
fiddle tunes, gospel hymns, and 
Original songs. 

4:00 (WGBH) Living the Blues. In 
celebration of Black History Month, 
this three-part series begins with the 
Legendary Blues Band reaching 
back to the roots of electri¢ blues. 
6:00 (WGBH) A Prairie Home Com- 
Panion (live). This down-home 
variety show features performances 
by Sally Rogers, Joel Mabus, and the 
Butch Thompson Trio. 

8:00 (WGBH) Handel and Haydn 
Society (live). Thomas Dunn con- 
ducts Haydn’s_ Theresien-Messe, 
Mozart's Epistie Sonata, and 
Poulenc's Organ Concerto, with 
Leonard Raver. 

8:00 (WCRB) BSO. Seiji Ozawa 
conducts the Prelude to Act | of 
Wagner's Die Meistersinger, 
Koussevitzky’s Double Bass Con- 
certo, with Edwin Barker, and 
Bart6k’s Concerto for Orchestra. 
10:00 (WGBH) Music in a New 
World. A program of diverse popular 
and classical Turkish music. 

10:30 (WGBH) Ellingtonia. Per- 
formances of Ellington’s Harlem, A 
Tonal Group, and Suite Thursday, 
three of his most thematically unified 
large-scale works. 

11:30 (WGBH) Blues After Hours. A 
feature on rhythm and blues sax- 
ophonist Eddie ‘‘Cleanhead”’ 
Vinson 


Sunday, February 14 


3:00 (WGBH) Bernstein/Beethoven. 
Leonard Bernstein conducts. the 
Vienna Philharmonic in Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 3 (Eroica). Simulcast 
on Channel 2. 

3:00 (WCRB) Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Franz vers conducts 
scenes from Richard Strauss’s Der 
Rosenkavalier, ‘“‘My Hero” from 
Oscar Straus’'s The Chocolate 
Soldier, Joseph Strauss’s “lf There 
Are Wonders in This World,”’ and 
selections from Johann Strauss’s 
Die Fledermaus. 

3:00 (WERS) Live at Passim (live). 
An old-time swing performance by 
Billy Novick and. Guy van Duser. 
8:00 (WHRB) Sunday Night at the 
Opera. Jarosiav Krombhoic con- 
ducts the Prague National Theater 
Chorus and Orchestra in Smetana’s 
Dalibor. 

8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Evening at the 
Opera. Tullio Serafin conducts 
Verdi’s Rigoletto, with Callas and 
Stefano. 

9:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive! ‘“Mon- 
terey,”’ part Ill. The festival con- 


Lucy Dillion 


cludes with performances by Flora | 


Purim and Airto, Tito Puente, and 
Sarah Vaughan. 

10:30 (WGBH) Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. Erich Leinsdorf con- 
ducts Weber’s Oberon Overture, 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8, and 
Franck’s Symphony in D minor. 
11:00 (WBCN) The Continuous His- 
tory of Rock ‘n’ Roll. A spotlight on 
women in rock, featuring Pat 
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Benatar, Janis Joplin, Stevie Nicks, 
Grace Slick, Hurt, and the Go Go's. 


Monday, February 15 


4:30 (WGBH) From Jumpstreet: A 
Story of Black Music. ‘“‘Gospel and 
Spirituals.”’ In a rafter-raising service 
at Way of the Cross Church of Christ 
in Washington, DC, Reverend James 
Cleveland, the DC Mass Choir, the 
Mighty Clouds of Joy, and the church 
congregation demonstrate the 
power of gospel music. 

9:00 (WBUR) Bernstein/Beethoven. 
Leonard Bernstein conducts the 
Vienna Philharmonic in Beethoven’s 
Leonore Overture No. 3 and Sym- 
phony No. 4. Simulcast on Channel 
2. Repeated Sunday, February 21, at 
3 p.m. on WGBH. 

9:00 (WCRB) Violinist Joseph Sil- 
verstein. The BSO concertmaster 
performs Schubert's Sonatina Op. 
137, No. 3: Beethoven's Sonata Op. 
30, No. 2; and Franck’s Sonata in A. 
9:00 (WHRB) Special Concert. Peter 
Gulke conducts the Harvard- 
Radcliffe Orchestra in Schubert's 
Andante from a’‘Symphonic Frag- 
ment, Griffes's Poem, and 
Bruckner’s Symphony No. 9. 

11:00 (WGBH) Late Night Concert. 
Pianist Charles Rosen performs 
works by Bach, Bartok, Liszt, 
Stravinsky, and Strauss-Godowsky: 


Tuesday, February 16 

4:30 (WGBH) From Jumpstreet: A 
Story of Black Music, ‘‘The Biues.”’ 
An examination of the evolution of 
the blues as it moved from the 
country to the city, featuring per- 
formances by Willie Dixon and the 


Chicago Blues All-Stars, and Sonny 


Terry and Brownie McGhee. 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony. 
Georg Solti conducts Schubert's 
Symphony No. 8 (Unfinished), 
Rochberg’s /Imago mundi, and 
Tchaikovsky's Violin concerto, with 
Itzhak Periman. 

9:00 (WHRB) Alfred Brendel 
Special. Brendel performs piano 
works by Beethoven, Schubert, 
Mozart, Liszt, and Schumann: he 
also discusses his art. 

10:30 (WGBH) Library of Congress 
Chamber Music. Violist Miles Hoff- 
man and friends perform music by 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold. 


Wednesday, February 17 
4:30 (WGBH) From Jumpstreet: A 
Story of Black Music. ‘‘Early Jazz.” 


SE eee 


The story of jazz’s evolution from its 
earliest form, with performances by 
Alvin Alcorn, Roy Eldridge, and 
Jackie McLean. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. 
Yoel Levi conducts Brahms’s Piano 
Concerto No. 2, with Grant Johan- 
nesen, and Bruckner’s Symphony 
No. 3. 

10:30 (WGBH) New York in Concert 
Pianist Paul Jacobs performs 
Carter's Night Fantasies, Brahms- 
Busoni's Six Chorale Preludes, and 
Book II of Debussy’s Pré/udes. 


Thursday, February 18 

9:00 (WCRB) New York Phil- 
harmonic. Alexander Schneider 
conducts Mendelssohn's § String 
Symphony No. 10, selections’ from 
Handel’s Atalanta and Mozart’s 
Zaide and Exsultate, jubilate, with 
soprano Benita Valente, Bruckner’s 
String Quintet, and Mendelssohn's 
Piano Concerto No. 1, with Lee 
Luvisi. 

9:00 (WDLW) Live from the Biue 
Star Lounge (live). From Saugus, a 
country performance by John Hicks 
and Revolution. 


Friday, February 19 

11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Per- 
formance Series (live). The King’s 
Singers perform choral works live 
from the studio. 

2:00 (WGBH) BSO (live). Kurt Masur 
conducts Britten's Simple Sym- 
phony for Strings, Mozart's Sym- 
phony No. 25, Prokofiev's Symphony 
No. 1 (Classical), and the Suite from 
Stravinsky's Pulcinella. Performance 
repeated Saturday, February 20, at 8 
p.m., on WGBH and WCRB. 

4:30 (WGBH) From Jumpstreet: A 
Story of Black Music. ‘Jazz 
People.” An overview of the many 


jazz styles, featuring conversation. 


and music with Dizzy Gillespie, 
Jackie McLean, and James Moody. 
7:30 (WGBH) Gems of American 
Jazz. A feature on the big-band 


audio portrait of jazz musician Clif- 
ford Brown. 

9:00 (WCRB) BSO. With the Harvard 
and Radcliffe Choruses, Serge 
Kousevitzky conducts Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 9 (Choral), in the 
earliest available BSO recording of 
the Ninth. 

10:00 (WDLW) Live from Gilley’s. 
The reconstituted Burrito Brothers 





perform their California country. 


Saturday, February 20 


11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Per- 
formance Series (live). The Muir 
String Quartet performs chamber 
music live from the studio. 

2:00 (WCRB and .WICN) Metro- 
politan Opera (live). From Lincoln 
Center, James Levine conducts 
Verdi’s Requiem, with Price, Horne, 
Domingo, and Cheek. | 

3:00 (WGBH) Prairie Home Concert 
Series. The trio of Gordon Bok, Ed 
Trickett,,and Ann Mayo Muir pres- 
ents traditional sea songs, folk 
songs, and stories with varied 
instrumental accompaniment. 

4:00 (WGBH) Living the Blues. in 
celebration of Black History Month, 
the versatile Eddy Clearwater 
demonstrates many forms of the 
blues. 

6:00 (WGBH) A Prairie Home Com- 
Panion (live). This down-home 
variety show features performances 
by the Tannahiil Weavers, the Butch 
Thompson Trio, and the French- 
Canadian folksingers Lillian Labbe 
and Don Hinckley. 

8:00 (WCRB and WGBH) BSO (live). 
See the listing for Friday, February 
19, at 2 p.m. 

10:00 (WGBH) Music in a New 
World. “Tai Dam.’’ The Lao immi- 
grants to lowa perform the popular 
music of their daily life. 

11:30 (WGBH) Blues After Hours. A 
feature on Big Mama Thornton. 


Sunday, February 21 

3:00 (WGBH) Bernstein/Beethoven. 
See the listing for Monday, February 
15, at 9 p.m. Simulcast on Channel 2. 
3:00 (WCRB) Philadeiphia 
Orchestra. Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducts Haydn’s Symphony No. 88, the 
Suite from Kod4ly’s Hary Janos, and 
Beethoven's Violin Concerto, with 
Elmar Oliveira. 

3:00 (WERS) Live at Passim (live). 
David Buskin and Robin Batteau in a 
humorous, up-tempo performance. 
8:00 (WHRB) Sunday Night at the 
Opera. Jiri Pinkas directs the Brno 
State Philharmonic Orchestra and 
Mixed Chorus in Dvorak’s The 
Jacobin. 

8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Evening at the 
Opera. Mstislav Rostropovich con- 
ducts the Bolshoi Theater Orchestra 
and Chorus in Tehaikovsky’s Eugen 
Onegin. 

9:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive! ‘The 1981 


Celebration of the Arts Festival.” 
From the Delaware Water Gap, 
performances by Bob Dorough and 
the Phil Woods Quartet. 

9:00 (WBCN) Radio Night Service 
(live). From the Inn-Square Men’s 
Bar in Cambridge, a new show 
blending live music, interviews 
audience and listener participation, 
and comedy; this week, Jonathan 
Richman performs his original style 
of rock ‘n’ roll. 

10:30 (WGBH) Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. Erich Leinsdorf con- 
ducts the Overture to Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger, Debussy’s La mer, 
and Barték’s Concerto for Orchestra 


11:00 (WBCN) The Continuous His- 
tory of Rock ’n’ Roll, “LA Rock 
Revisited.’’ The spotlight swings to 


Steppenwolf, Frank Zappa, the 
Knack, and the Doors. 

Monday, February 22 

12:10 (WGBH) MusicAmerica. 


“Super Jazz."’ Al Hirt and Pete 
Fountain, in a performance recorded 
live in New Orleans in 1975. 

4:30 (WGBH) From Jumpstreet: A 
Story of Black Music, ‘‘Black Music 
in Theater and Film."’ A musical look 
at the black contribution to theatri- 
cal music, from the minstrel show to 
the musical, with performances by 
the L.O. Sloane’s Refined Jubilee 
Minstrels. 

9:00 (WBUR) Bernstein/Beethoven. 
Leonard Bernstein conducts: the 
Vienna Philharmonic in Beethoven's 
King Stephan Overture and Sym- 
phony No. 5. Simulcast on Channel 
2. Repeated Sunday, February 28, at 
3 p.m. on WGBH. 

9:00 (WCRB) Violinist Joseph Sil- 
verstein. The BSO concertmaster 
performs Brahms’s Sonatas No.-1, 
Op. 78; No. 2, Op. 100; and No. 3, 
Op. 108. : 

10:30 (WGBH) Late Night Concert. 
Alfred Brendel performs piano works 
by Mozart, Weber, Liszt, and 
Dvorak. 


Tuesday, February 23 

4:30 (WGBH) From Jumpstreet: A 
Story of Black Music. ‘Black 
Influence in the Recording Industry.”’ 
A look at the production of black 
music, featuring a visit to the record- 
ing studio with Quincy Jones. and 
George Benson. ion, 5 
9:00 (WHRB) Special Concert (live). 
From Sanders Theater, the Beaux 
Arts Trio performs Haydn's Trio in D 
minor, Beethoven’s Variations on 
the song ‘Ich bin der Schneider 
Kakadu,” and Tchaikovsky’s Trio in 
A minor. : 

9:00 (WCRB), Chicago-Symphony. 
Hans Werner ‘Henze conducts a 
program of his music: Los caprichos 
(US premiere), // vitalino raddop- 
piato, Arine des Orpheus (US 
premiere), and Barcarolila. 


Wednesday, February 24. 

4:30 (WGBH) From Jumpstreet: A 
Story of Black Music. ‘Rhythm and 
Blues." A look ‘at the jazz, blues, 
country, and gospel roots of R&B 
through the music of Sam Cooke, 
Fats Domino, Big Mama Thornton, 
Little Richard, and the Dells, with a 
feature performance by Bo Diddley. 
9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. 
Erich Leinsdorf conducts 
Beethoven's Leonore Overture No. 
3, Elgar's Cello Concerto, with Yo-Yo 
Ma, and Stravinsky's Firebird (1910 
version). 


Thursday, February 25 

9:00 (WCRB) New York 
Philharmonic. Rafael Kubelik con- 
ducts Haydn’s Symphony No. 94 
(Surprise), Stravinsky's Violin Con- 
certo, with Kyung-Wha Chung, and 
Mendelssohn's ° Symphony No. 4 
(Italian). 


Friday, February 26 


11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Per- 
formance Series (live). Robert 
Honeysucker, bass-baritone, and 


Vivian Taylor, piano, present “A 
Survey of the History of Black Music 
in America.” 

2:00 (WGBH) BSO (live). Kurt Masur 
conducts Brahms’s Variation on a 
Theme by Haydn, Prokofiev's Violin 
Concerto No. 1, with Joseph Silver- 
stein, Paganini’s Variations on “Di 
tanti palpiti,’ and the Suite from 
Kodaly’s Hary Janos. Performance 
repeated Saturday, February 27, at 
8 p.m. on WGBH and WCRB. 

4:30 (WGBH) From Jumpstreet: A 
Story of Black Music. ‘‘Soul.”’ In the 
concluding episode of the series, 
Stevie Wonder discusses.and per- 
forms his music. 

7:30 (WGBH) Gems of American 
Jazz. A musical profile of sax- 


ophonist lilinois Jacquet. 

9:00 (WGBH) Minnesota Orchestra 
(live). Neville Marriner conducts 
Haydn's Symphony No. 96 (Miracle). 
Lutosiawski’s Double Concerto for 
Oboe and Harp (US premiere), with 
Heinz and Ursula Holliger, Hummel’s 
Variations in F, and Richard 
Strauss's Don Juan. 

9:00 (WCRB) BSO. From the Royal 
Albert Hall, Seiji Ozawa conducts 
Schubert's Symphony No. 8 (Un- 
finished) and Beethoven's Sym- 
phony No. 9 (Choral), 

10:00 (WOLW) Live from Gilley’s. A 
country performance by the 
proprietor of the Texas honky-tonk, 
Mickey Gilley 











11:30 (WGBH) Blues After Hours. 
Keeping the Texas connection 
going, a feature on guitarist Freddy 
King. 


Saturday, February 27 

2:00 (WCRB and WICN) Metro- 
politan Opera (live). From Lincoin 
Center, James Levine conducts 
Mozart's Cosi fan tutte, with 
Lorengar, Ewing, Battle, Rendall, 
and Gramm. 

3:00 (WGBH) Prairie Home Concert 
Series. Songwriter/storyteller/ 
yodeler Bill Staines and guitarist 
Guy van Duser perform everything 
from swing to ragtime to folk. 

4:00 (WGBH) Living the Blues. 
Concluding the series on America’s 
first native music, Eddie Shaw trans- 
fers the biues guitar tradition to his 
son Vann. 

6:00 (WGBH) A Prairie Home Com- 
panion (live). This down-home 
variety show features Charlie 
Maguire and the Butch Thompson 
Trio. 

8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) BSO 
(live). See the listing for Friday, 
February 26, at 2 p.m. 

10:00 (WGBH) Music in a New 
World. Music of the southern Slavs, 
featuring a Macedonian clarinettist 
and a Serbian ensemble. 

11:30 (WGBH) Blues After Hours. A 
feature on pianist Memphis Slim. 


Sunday, February 28 

Noon (WBUR) Metropolitan 
Regional Auditions. The New Eng- 
land regional finals for sopranos, 
mezzos, tenors, baritones, and 


basses. 

3:00 (WERS) Live at Passim (live). A 
performance by folkies Mary 
McCaslin and Jim Ri q 
3:00 (WCRB) Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Riccardo Muti conducts 
selections from Verdi's / vespri 
siciliani, Luisa Miller, and Ballo in 
maschera, with Ploughright and Car- 
reras. 

3:00 (WGBH) Bernstein/Beethoven. 
See the > for Monday, February 
22, at9 p.m ‘Gunden Wlaht of the 
8:00 (WHRB) Sunday Night at the 
Opera. Zdenek Chalabala conducts 
the Prague National Theater 
Orchestra and Chorus in Dvorak’s 
Rusalka. 

8:30 ag ny ——— Evening at the 
Opera. E conducts Puc- 
cini’s Edgar, an “a and 
Bergonzi. 

9:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive! Highlights 
from the Manassas Jazz Festival. 
10:30 (WGBH) 
Phitharmonic. 
Thomas conducts Stravinsky's 
Ebony Concerto, Hux , 
and Schoenberg's Quartet. 
11:00 (WBCN) The Continuous His- 
tory of Reck ‘n’ Roll. A musical 
profile of David Bowie. 
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Monday, March 1 

9:00 (WBUR) Bernstein/Beethoven. 
Leonard Bernstein conducts 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 6 
(Pastorale). Simuicast on Channel 2. 
Repeated Sunday, March 7, at 3 p.m. 
on WGBH. 

11:00 (WGBH) Late Night Concert. 
Pianist Gary Graffman performs 
Books | and Ii of Brahms's Variations 
on a Theme by Paganini, the first 
movement of Tchaikovsky's Piano 
Concerto No. 1, and Liszt's Paganini 
Etude No. 4 (Arpeggio). 


Tuesday, March 2 
9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony. 
Claudio Abbado conducts a 
hoven program: the Overture to 
Creatures of Prometheus, the Piano 
Concerto No. 4, with Rudolf Serkin, 
and the Symphony No. 7. 
10:30 (WGBH) Library of Congress 
Chamber Music. Pianist William 
Black and violinist Robert McDuffie 
perform Diamond's Sonata 
(premiere), Faure’s Sonata No. 2, 
and Beethoven's Sonata No. 2. 


Wednesday, March 3 

8:00 (WCRB) Metropolitan Opera 
(live). in this special benefit concert, 
James. Levine .conducts arias and 
duets from Rossini’s The Barber of 
Seville, Puccini's La Boheme, 
Ponchielli's La Gioconda, Verdi's La 
forza del destino, and Bizet’s Les 
pécheurs de perles, with Domingo 
and Milnes. 

10:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. 
Eric Bergel conducts the Overture to 
Beethoven’s Fidelio, Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 4, and Rimsky- 
Korsakov's Scheherazade. 

10:30 (WGBH) New York in Concert. 
The Haydn Festival Ensembie per- 
forms chamber works by Franz 
Joseph Haydn, Michael Haydn, and 
Johann Hummel. 


Thursday, March 4 
9:00 (WCRB) New York 
Philharmonic. Zubin Mehta con- 


ducts Vivaldi’s Piccolo Concerto in A 
minor, with Mindy Kaufman, 
Crumb's Ancient Voices of Children, 
and Haydn’s Mass No. 7 (in Time of 
War), with Battle, McCoy, 
Krause. 

10:00 (WBUR) Boston Spotlight. 
Mark Harvey and Aardvark in a 
contemporary big-band per- 
formance. 


Friday, March 5 

12:30 (WBUR) Concert Music. 
“Cape and Islands Festival,”’ part lil. 
Chamber performances of Brahms, 
Eccles, Ravel, Perera, and Schubert. 
2:00 (WGBH) BSO (live). Kiaus Tenn- 
stedt conducts Richard Strauss’s 
Don Quixote and Beethoven's Sym- 
phony No. 5. Performance repeated 
Saturday, March 6, at 8 p.m. on 
WGBH and WCRB. 

9:00 (WCRB) BSO. Colin Davis con- 
ducts the March from Mozart's 
Clemenza di Tito, Tippett’s Concerto 
for Violin, Viola, and Cello, with 
Gyorgy Pauk, Nobuko Imai, and 
Ralph Kirshbaum, and Debussy’s 
Three Nocturnes and La mer. 

10:00 (WDLW) Live from Gilley’s. 
Tom T. Hall, in a honky-tonk per- 
formance. 

11:30 (WGBH) Blues After Hours. A 
celebration of international 
Women’s Day, with the ‘empress of 
the blues”’ Bessie Smith. 


ae March 6 
Noon (WGBH) Folk Heritage. A 
feature on Cajun music with the 
Balfa Brothers, Sady Courville, and 
Dennis McGee. 
2:00 (WCRB and WICN) Metro- 
politan Opera (live). From Lincoin 
Center, Nicola no conducts 
Verdi’s La Traviata, with Malfitano, 
Ciannella, and MacNeil. 
4:00 (WGBH) Prairie Home Concert 
. A concert of women 
vocalists: Helen Schneyer with her 
mining songs, revival hymns, and 
ballads; Lisa Neustadt with songs 
from the. Georgia sea islands; and 
Claudia Schmidt and Lisa Null with 
their powerful harmonies. 
6:00 (WGBH) A Prairie Home Com- 
Panion (live). The variety show 
includes the Dale Warland Singers 
Octet and the Butch Thompson Trio. 
8:00 (WCRB and WGBH BSO (iive). 
See the listing for Friday, March 5, at 


2 p.m. 

10:00 (WGBH) Music in a New 
World. Classical and folk music of 
Okinawa, plus conversation with 
members of the Hawaiian ethnic 


10:30 (WGBH) Ellingtonie. Elia 
Duke Ellington. 
11:30 Blues After Hours. 


Music of the last of the female biues 
shouters, Big Maybelle. 


Sunday, March 7 

(WBUR) Boston Concert 
Opera. David Stockton conducts 
Bellini's / Puritani, with Hall, Blake, 
Raftery, and Albert. 


3:00 (WGBH) Bernstein/Beethoven. 
pop pag = Mentone mee & March 1, 
Channel 2 


at 9 p.m. Simulcast on 
3: oo “(WCRB) Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Riccardo Mut 
Prokofiev's Piano Sones Ges. No. 3, 


with Martha Argerich, and 
Stravinsk =) at — 
8:30 


Opera. 
Bizet's Georges, Prete. conduc 
Cotrubas, Vanzo, and Sarabia. 


Monday, March 8 

7:00 a.m. to noon (WGBH) Morning 
Pro Musica. “international Women’s 
Day.”’ A morning of classical music 
by women composers and per- 
formers. 

11:00 (WGBH) Late Night Concert. 
Pianist Murray Perahia performs 
Schumann's Etudes symphoniques 
(complete) and Mozart’s Piano Con- 
certo No. 22 (first movement). 


Tuesday, March 9 

11:00 am. (WGBH) Live Per- 
formance Series (live). A recital by 
Quintette a Vent Taffanel. 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony. 
Georg Solti conducts Walton’s 
Partita for Orchestra, Mozart's Sin- 
fonia concertante, and Stravinsky's 
Jeu de cartes. 

10:30 (WGBH) Library of C 
Chamber Music. The Juilliard tring 
Quartet, with violinist Itzhak Perlman 
and pianist Jorge Bolet, performs 
Debussy’s String Quartet, Franck’s 
Piano Quintet, and Chausson’‘s Con- 
certo for Violin, Piano, and String 
Quartet. 


Wednesday, March 10 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. 
Christoph Eschenbach os 
Beethoven’s Piano Concert No. 3, 
with Paul Schenly, and Bruckner’s 


Symphony No. 7. 

10:30 (WGBH) New York in Concert. 
The Borodin Trio performs a 
Beethoven program. 


Thursday, March 11 


12:10 Ainge son MusicAmerica. ‘Bix 
and his Gang.” A tribute to jazz 


legend Bix Beiderbecke on his 79th 
birthday. 
9:00 (WCRB) New York 
. Zubin Mehta con- 
ducts Bach’s Cantata No. 50, 
Penderecki’'s Dies irae and 
Lacrymosa, and Berlioz’s Te Deum, 
pore Teun Garrison, and Carmeii. 
WBUR) Boston Spotlight. 
Arnie Cheatham and Shape-Shifter 
perform in their postbop jazz style. 


Friday, March 12 

12:30 (WBUR) Concert Music. 
Musica Antiqua K6in performs a 
European early music program for 
harpsichord and strings. 

2:00 (WGBH) BSO (live). Kiaus Tenn- 
stedt conducts Mozart's Piano Con- 
cert No. 23, with Misha Dichter, and 
Bruckner’s Symphony No. 4 
(Romantic). Performance repeated 
Saturday, March 13, at 8 p.m. on 
WGBH and WCRB. 

10:00 (WDLW) Live from Gilley’s. 
Brenda Lee, a '60s pop star, shows 
she is making it in country. 

11:30 (WGBH) Biues After Hours. A 
feature on New Orleans pianist 
a Ridgely, “the king of the 
stroll.” 


). 
formances by Bill Staines, Robin and 
Linda Williams, and Star and 


Mehalick. 
(WCRB and WGBH) BSO (live). 
See the listing for Friday, March 12, 


at 2 p.m. 
(WGBH) Music in a New 
World. A feature on the dance 
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Bernstein/Beethoven. 
Leonard Bernstein conducts the 
Vienna 


Opera. Claudio 

Verdi's Un balio in maschera, with 
Ricciarelli, Obraztsova, Domingo. 
) Jazz Alivel ‘1981 


(WBUR 
Grande Parade du Jazz," part |. 
From the Nice Jazz Festival, per- 


Woody Shaw. 
10:30 (WGBH) Los Angeles 
Philharmonic 


the Boston sound, with the Cars, 
on, Aerosmith, Billy Squier and 

the J. Geils Band 

Monday, March 15 


9:00 (WBUR) Bernstein/Beethoven. 
See the listing for Sunday, March 14, 
at 3 p.m. Simuicast on Channel! 2. 
11:00 (WGBH) Late int Concert. 
Pianist Artur Rubinstein performs 
Mozart’s Rondo in A minor, Chopin's 
Waltz in A-flat and Nocturne No. 2 in 
D-flat, Liszt's Valse oubliée, 
Schumann’s Arabeske, Poulenc’s 
Intermezzo in A-flat, and Ravel's 
Foriane from Le tombeau de 
Couperin. 


bivscag os * March 16 
9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony. 

Dennis Russell Davies conducts 
Thomson’s Three Landscapes, 
Dvorak’s. Violin Concerto, with 
Miriam Fried, and Schubert’s Sym- 
phony No. 1. 

10:30 (WGBH) Library of Congress 
Chamber Music. Violinist Alexander 
Schneider and pianist Peter Serkin 


perform sonatas by Bach, Schubert, 


and Mozart. 


Wednesday, March 17 

10:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Per- 
formance Series (live). ‘St. Patrick's 
Day.” Violinist Nancy Cirillo and 
pianist Evelyn Barry perform works 
by Philip Cogan; Blackbird performs 
traditional Irish music. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. 
Lorin Maazel conducts Mozart's 
impresario Overture, Haydn's Cetio 
Concerto in D, with Lynn na and 
Dvorak’s Symphony No. 9 (New 


World). 
Thursday, March 18 
9:00 (WCRB) New York 


. Zubin Mehta con- 
ducts Barték’s Concerto for 
gg and Brahms’s Symphony 


1000 (WBUR) Boston Spotlight. 
Vibist Walt Dickerson and bassist 
Jamaaladeen Tacuma perform their 
contemporary improvisational jazz. 


Friday, March 19 


pianist Diane Waish meas sonatas 
of Weill and 


9:00 (WGBH) Minnesota Orchestra 


Marriner 
y’s Manfred Symphony 
and Brahms’s Violin Concerto, with 


politan Opera 

directs Verdi's / vespri siciliani, with 
Scotto, Ochman, Milnes, and 
Raimondi. 


forms violin works of Bach. 
Noon ) Bosten Concert 
Opera. David Stockton directs 


Verdi's Battaglia di Legnano, with 

Smith, Fernandez, West, and Wells. 

3:00 (WERS) Live at Passi (live). A 

folk performance by David Mallett. 
(WGBH 


Leonard Bernstein conducts 
Beethoven's Creatures of 
Prometheus Overture and Sym- 

Channel 


p.m. on WBUR. 


8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Evening 
Opera. Georg Solti conducts 
Mozart's Don Giovanni, with Price, 
Sass, Popp, Burrows, Weiki, and 
Moll. 

9:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive! ‘1981 
Grande Parade du Jazz,” part ll. 
From the French Riviera, per- 
formances by Illinois Jacquet, Teddy 
Wilson, and Buddy DeFranco. 

10:30 (WGBH) Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. Michaei Tilson 
Thomas conducts Richard Strauss’s 
Also sprach Zarathustra, 
Tchaikovsky's Rococo Variations 
and Pezzo capriccioso, and Berns- 
tein’s Prelude, Fugue, and Riffs. 
11:00 (WBCN) The Continuous His- 
tory of Rock ’n’ Roll. A musical 
profile of the life and music of Jimi 
Hendrix. 


Monday, March 22 

9:00 (WBUR) Bernstein/Beethoven. 
See the listing for Sunday, March 21, 
at 3 p.m. Simulcast on Channel 2. 
11:00 (WGBH) Late Night Concert. 
Pianist Alicia de Larrocha performs 
Mozart's Rondo in D, Schumann's 
Novelette No. 8, Faure's Piano Fan- 
taisie, and Albeniz’s Navarra from 
Iberia. 


Tuesday, March 23 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Sy 

Garcia Navarro conducts Turina é $ 

Danzas_ fantasticas, Ravel's 

Rapsodie espagnoile, and 

Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 5. 

10:30 (WGBH) Library of Congress 
Chamber Music. Violinist Charies 

Treger and pianist André Watts 


perform sonatas by Beethoven, 
Prokofiev, Debussy, and Franck. 


Wednesday, March 24 

11:00 am. (WGBH) Live Per- 
formance Series (live). A recital by 
soprano Elizabeth Parcells. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. 
Lorin Maazel conducts a Bernstein 
program: the Overture to Si/ava, the 
Symphony No. 2 (Age of Anxiety), 
and the Songfest, with Ciesinski, 
White, Conrad, Gilmore, and Osten- 
dorf. 

10:30 (WGBH) New York in Concert. 
The Chamber Music Society of Lin- 
coin Center performs works by 
Haydn, Copland, Rachmaninoff, and 
Mendelssohn. 


Thursday, March 25 
9:00 (WCRB) New York 
. Erich Leinsdorf con- 


ducts Schuller’s Seven Studies on 
Themes by Paul Klee, Mozart's 
Piano Concerto No. 22, with Radu 
Lupu, interludes from Richard 
Strauss’s Die Frau ohne Schatten, 
and the Dance of the Seven Veils 
from Strauss's Salome. 

10:00 (WBUR) Boston Spotlight. A 
jazz performance by Ensemble Gar- 
uda, one of Boston's finest 
improvisational ensembles. 


Friday, March 26 
12:30 (WBUR) Concert Music. The 
Apple Hill Chamber Players perform 
Mozart's Piano Quartet in G minor, 
Shostakovich’'s String Quartet No. 1, 
ey Schumann's Piano Quintet in E- 
at. 
2:00 (WGBH) 8SO (live). Vaclav 
Neumann conducts Martinu’s 
Symphony No. 1 and Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 4. Performance 
repeated Saturday, March 27, at 8 
p.m. on WGBH and WCRB. 
9:00 (WGBH) Minnesota Orchestra. 
Philippe Entremont conducts and 
performs the piano solos in 
Respighi’s Ancient Airs and 
(Set til), Mozart’s Piano Concerto 
No. 17, and Bizet’s Symphony in C. 
9:00 (WCRB) BSO. Seiji Ozawa 
conducts Bizet’'s Symphony in C, 
Hindemith's Mathis der Maier, and 
the Mussorgsky/Ravel Pictures at an 
Exhibition. 
11:30 (WGBH) Biwes After Hours. 
Blues from the 1960s with the Paul 
Butterfield Band. 


10:30 (WGBH) Ellingtonia. ‘The 
Second Sacred Concert,”’ Part il. 
See the listing for Part | on Saturday, 


(WBUR) Boston Concert 
Opera. David Stockton directs per- 
formances of Grandos’s Goyescas 
and Massenet's. Navarraise. 

3:00 (WCRB) Philadeiphia 
Orchestra. Riccardo Muti conducts 
Berlioz’s Le Corsaire Overture and 
Les nuits d’été, with Frederica von 
Stade, Ponchielli's Elegia, and 
Honegger's Symphony No. 2. 

3:00 (WERS) Live at Passim (live: 
Bill Staines im a humorous folk 


performance. 
8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Evening at t*:< 


“Opera. Herbert von Karajan con- 


ducts Puccini's Madama Butter’ 
with Freni, Pavaroti, Kerns, an 
Ludwia 


9:00 (WEUR) Jazz Alive! ‘‘The Dex 

ter Gordon Jazz Festival.” Per- 
formances by Dexter Gordon, Sonny 
Stitt, Kenny Burrell, and Ernie 
Andrews. 

10:30 (WGBH) Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. Simon Rattle con 

ducts 'ozart'’s Piano Concerto No 
18, with Emanuel Ax, and Mahier’s 
Symphony No. 10 (complete). 

11:00 (WBCN) The Continuous His 

tory of Rock ’n’ Roll. “The Greates' 
Guitarists.”’ A spotlight on Eri¢-Ciap- 


_ ton, Jimmy Page, Frank Zappa, and 


Jeff Beck. 


Monday, March 29 
9:00 (WBUR) Bernstein/Beethoven. 
Leonard Bernstein conducts 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 9 
(Choral, with Jones, Schwarz, Kolto, 
and Moli. Simulcast on Channel 2 
ated Sunday, April 4, at 3 p.m 
GBH. 
11:00 (WGBH) Late Night Concert. 
Pianist André Watts performs 
Schubert's Wanderer Fantasy, 
Franck’s eee gong tec Variations, and 
popular songs by Gershwin. 
Continued on page 34 
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WASHINGTON’S 
Birthday Sale! 


We’ re Celebrating with History-Making Brand-Name Values in Every Store! 
Prices in Effect February 15 thru February 20_ 








BUSH. GLASS-DOOR AUDIO COMPONENT RACK-Hinged 
tempered glass front and top glass doors, adjustable shelves. 
Reg. 149, 9, Save 30.11, Rietiie wee AND BS Ri oe 
Le - EER AUDIO RACK-Adijustable shelves, tempered. 
‘ glass doors with magnetic catches, storage space. Reg. 149.99, 
Save 30.11 119.88 
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~ Pioneer Portable AM/FM Stereo Cassette 
Recorder for Quality Listening and Recording 


Play pre-recorded tapes, tune AM or FM stereo, record tapes Ms 40 1 1 
off the air or “‘live’’ with dual built-in condenser mikes. Large ave e 


2-way speaker system, one-touch record, exclusive Song 
Finder ™ automatic tape search system. Soft-eject tape 17988 
mechanism and digital tape counter. AC/battery operation. ' : ee sin oe IN 4 e 
Reg. 219.99 OiOCat, Be ana: ¥ © SE © OFOaGcasts, Cia 
computer sensor touch channel programming, 10 scan chan- 
nels with electronic channel frequency display. Channel/ 

priority, scan or search, delay controls. Reg. 199.99 159.88 


SONY IN-DASH AUTO REVERSE AM/FM CASSETTE-With 3- 
band equalizer, 4-speaker outlet with fader and balance control 
and “Center Tune”’ indicator tuning system. 4 watts per chan- 
nel into 4 ohms from 180 to 10,000Hz at 1.0% THD. 

Reg. 199.99 169.88 


ete 2 


Autoreverse féature lets you hear both sides of.t4 MOULS © sey “a dee 


having to remove it, night illumination design Offi tweeter, 10 oz. ma 
venient usage without inside auto lights, Permaliiy suspension 
separate treble bass and tape, equalizerswitches mee A dee ) ; 2 > Reg.s@9.99: 

separa : 6 99 PR Sa es ee ee aoe °e dove pee Ss RE ao “ iis 
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POPULAR 


Ghost in the Machine: the 
Police. Nautilus NR 40. Half- 
speed mastering of analog tape, 
released simultaneously with 
A&M SP-3730. $16.50. 

Last spring, Nautilus rushed 
out a half-speed version of the 
Police’s Zenyatta Mondatta, right 
on the heels of the conventional 
version, and the company 
apparently had such a hit that it 
negotiated with A&M to release 
an audiophile version of the 
group's next album on the same 
day that A&M shipped the con- 
ventional pressing. Nautilus 
should do even better with this 
one, simply. because it is a much 





better record, sonically speaking. 
In fact, in that regard it rates as 
one of the best products Nautilus 
has put out to date. 

The earlier record was okay, 
but it suffered from the same 
limitations that marred Nauti- 
lus’s remastering of the Cars’ first 
album: the music and the produc- 
tion were just not interesting 
enough to justify the audiophile 


. treatment. Ghost in the Machine, 


however, is a far more complex 
album, with lots of synthesizer 
and saxophone overdubs, and 
the recording and mixing, done 
mostly at George Martin’s AIR 
Studios in Montserrat, is superb. 
Frequency balance is excellent, 


‘and there is simply no noise to 


speak of — either from the vinyl 
or from the master tape. 

I have to confess that this stuff 
is not my favorite music, and 
though I recognize “Every Little 
Thing Is Magic’ to be one of the 
best-written pop songs to hit the 
charts in a long time. I found my 
attention wandering long before 
the second side of the album had 
finished. Still, there is a lot of skill 
evident in the writing and the 
playing, as well as in Hugh 
Padgham’s production. 

My only technical quarrel is 
that the record in mono sounds 
little different from in stereo — 
the image is that centered. I’m 
quite sure, of course, that this 
effect was deliberate, and though 
I miss the wide angles one finds 
on, say, a Pink Floyd album, the 
mix certainly works. 

— Paul D. Lehrman 
City to City: Gerry Rafferty, 
Mobile Fidelity 1-058. Rerelease 
of United Artists LA-840G, 1978. 
Half-speed remastering of 
original analog type. About $17. 

For many, the hit single from 
this record, “Baker Street,’ 
characterized the summer of 78 
— besides being one of the most 
prevalent songs on the radio, it 
was easily the most captivating. 
For most of my city-dweller 
friends, the song expressed the 
hopelessness and paranois*of 
urban existence. I, on the othtr 
hand, was commuting by night 
between jobs in Boston and 
western Massachusetts; the only 
time I had the radio on was while 
I was roaring down the Pike in 
my trusty VW, and so for me the 
song meant the freedom of the 
open road and the joy of bound- 
less space. 

That sense of space is gone, 
however, as I listen today. Not 
that it was:there on the original 
— it just seemed so on the radio, 
by dint of the skillful layering of 
textures that made the produc- 
tion so intriguing when heard 
through that little car-radio 
speaker. Upon close examination 
the mixing reveals itself fora®hat 
it is: an ingenious treatment of a 
composite of dry and lifeless 
sounds that is designed to come 
across great ... on AM radio. 

All the individual instrumental 
tracks sound constricted, as if 
they had been recorded in small, 
dead rooms and then juiced up 
later. It’s a sterling example of a 
deplorable philosophy of record- 
ing that grew rampant with the 
rise of disco and then spilled over 
into mainstream rock — to wit: 
record it dry,.add.aeverb and 
whatever so it sounds great on 
small speakers in mono, and the 
rest of the mix will take care of 


itself. Well, it doesn’t, and instead 


of a rich, integrated sound, what 
we've got here is a clutter of 
musical elements that seem to 
bear no relation to one another. 
In recent years, rock producers 
have once again begun to use the 
naturally reverberant sound of 
larger recording rooms, but it’s 
too late to save this disc. 

Aside from the lack of 
spaciousness (which makes this 
record substantially inferior to 
most of Mobile Fidelity’s efforts), 
the remastering job is good. Vinyl 
noise is absent, even though 
sound levels are at least 3 dB 
below those of the original. Some 
of the tinniness of the United 
Artists mastering (it was 
probably put there to make up for 
the cramped sound) has been 
taken out, to good effect, but it 
seems that. nothing was left 
above 8 kHz or so. Bass has been 
significantly improved, and the 
whole thing is clean enough to 
allow the hiss build-up, as tracks 
are added to the mix, to become 
audible. The pitch, and this is a 
first for MF, is just a hair lower 
than the original, and the cover is 
several shades greener. 

Except for “Baker Street’ 
(which I still consider a great 
song), the material on this album 
is weak. Rafferty, a Scotsman, 
has a folk-music background (his 
first big US hit was “Stuck in the 
Middle with You,” with Stealers 
Wheel), but the tunes here lack 
the conviction and punch of 
similar artists, like Steeleye Span 
(not to be confused with ... ) or 
Fairport Convention. All in all, a 
disappointment. — P.D.L. 


-Invocations/The Moth and the 


Flame: Keith Jarrett. ECM 
D-1201. Digitally recorded using 
the Sony system. Two discs, 
$14.98. 

ECM’s first digital album is a 
winner, but not necessarily 
because of the digital moniker. 
Actually, what we have here are 
two disparate records in one 
package: on Invocations, the first 
disc, Jarrett splits his time 
between soprano sax and pipe 
organ (on some cuts playing both 
at the same time — pedals for the 
organ), whereas The Moth and the 
Flame offers the kind of piano 
improvisations that have made 
him famous. 

What has always appealed to 
me about Jarrett is not his 
technique, which is uneven, or 
his austere spiritual philosophy, 
which can be clumsy 'in print, but 
rather the extraordinary lucidity 
of his thought processes while 
he’s improvising — whether he’s 
beating the hell out of a poly- 
rhythmic riff or soaring through a 
simple and inspired melodic line. 
His piano work here exhibits that 
aspect of his music in fine form, 
and it is truly vintage Jarrett. 

His sax playing is, to be sure, 
no match technically for his 
piano work, but he manages to 
take full advantage of his limited 
prowess (as well as generous 
amounts of natural echo) to come 
up with some compelling sounds 
reminiscent of Paul Horn and, 
particularly when he goes off into 
microtonal explorations, 
Anthony Braxton. 

It is when he is behind the 
organ console, however, that 
Jarrett plays less-than-satisfying 
music. The sonic possibilities at 
hand, particularly on the first 
side, would seem to have made 
him timid — and timidity is not a 
characteristic one would think 
Jarrett capable of exhibiting. At 
times, the instrument seems to be 
playing him, and as the rather 
noisy .organ chosen is not an 
intrinsically expressive | instru- 
ment (few are), the sounds are 
unremittingly harsh, labored, and 


(worse still) lifeless. On the sec-. 


ond side, especially when he 
combines sax and organ, there 
are moments of beauty, and 
interesting directions 
occasionally indicated, but they 


are simply not followed through. 


adequately. 
The digital recording is a plus 
in that modulation noise (always 


are. 
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a problem with analog recordings 
of piano) and tape hiss are gone; 
these improvements alone justify 
the extra dollar that ECM is 
charging. The vinyl seems to be 
the same stuff the label always 
uses; it’s a little hissy but other- 
wise quite good, and uniform 
throughout. There is a bit of low- 
frequency noise present (I can't 
hear it but'it shows up on my 
meters), but this may be due to 
the slight warp of both discs, and 
it is easily cured with an 
infrasonic filter. — P.D.L. 


CLASSICAL 


Holst: The Planets. Philharmonia 
Orchestra, Simon Rattle conduct- 
ing. Angel DS-37817. Digitally 
recorded using the JVC system. 
$10.98 

Holst: The Planets. Berlin 
Philharmonic, Herbert von Kara- 
jan conducting. Deutsche Gram- 
mophon 2532-019. Digitally 
recorded using the 3M system. 
$12.98 

Both these releases, the first 
two digital recordings of this 
perennial, inoffensive 20th-cen- 
tury favorite, have merit, but 
there are reasons why the DG 
version costs two bucks more, 
and why the money would be 
well spent. 

DG's stereo imaging of the 
huge ensemble is nearly perfect, 
and the apparent depth here is 
realistic. The solo violin swims a 
little, but you can’t have every- 
thing. The vinyl is quite up to the 
task of preserving the piece’s 
extremely wide dynamic range, 
and there is no trace of cutting 
distortion. No trace of editing, 
either, which would be remark- 
able were it not for the extra- 
neous noises from the percussion 
section and an excruciatingly flat 
chair-squeak, all left intact. 

Karajan’s performance is lively, 
but there’s delicacy that’s called 
for, and the orchestra, save for a 
few uncertainties in the brass and 
a bizarre organ registration at the 
climax of “Uranus,” plays hand- 
somely. The overall sound is just 
a bit weak at the bottom end, but 
it’s nothing that can’t be adjusted. 

Rattle’s Angel performance is 
even brighter, and the tempos are 
slightly exaggerated in com- 
parison, but it’s essentially the 
equal of Karajan’s. Technical 
problems, however, ranging from 
the predictable to the unex- 
plainable, severely compromise 
the record. 

This disc is even more lacking 
in bass than the DG — lacking 
beyond the point where tone- 
control tweaking can com- 
pensate. Most of what bass infor- 
mation there! is seems to be 
restricted to the right channel, 
whereas the entire mix sounds 
skewed to the left. An unscien- 
tific level check showed that the 
channels are only about .5 dB out 
of balance, but you still feel as if 
you were sitting sideways to the 
orchestra with cotton in the 
forward ear. 

There is a lot of hiss (not the 
fault of the vinyl, which itself is 








-good), and most of it is on the left. 


side, along with the majority of 
the upper midrange. This makes 
the sound somewhat more for- 
ward, but it adds to the balance 
problem. 2A 
Multiple-miking is used here to 
ill effect. The horns are much too 


- 


close, the winds are too distant, 
and the trumpets sound as if they 
were in an entirely different 
space. The ultimate choral fade- 
out is handled spectacularly, with 
the sound gradually dipping 
below the noise level, but | 
seriously doubt this effect is what 
Holst had in mind. 

DG has only about six digital 
recordings out; its long history of 
careful attention to quality 
explains both its conservatism 
and its success in entering the 
field. On the other hand, Angel 
and its parent company, EMI, 
have quite a few such records in 
their catalogue and though you 
can't judge the whole line by 
this one release, they would be 
well advised to learn their 
lessons from Telarc or Vanguard 

not CBS. 

Speaking of which, CBS has 
released another digital recording 
of this piece, one conducted by 
Lorin Maazel, but this reviewer 
has yet to receive a copy. You 
might also want to check out the 
dbx reissue of the excellent 1974 
quad recording on Turnabout by 
Walter Susskind and the St. Louis 
Symphony (reviewed in these 
pages on October 28, 1980). 


-- P.D.L. 


Alessandro Scarlatti: 12 Sinfonie 
di Concerto Grosso. I Musici. 
Philips 6769 066. Digitally 
recorded using the Sony system. 
Two discs, $25.96. 

When the history of recorded 
music is written, I hope that the 
attention paid to Philips’s 
accomplishments with cassettes 
and laser discs doesn’t detract 
from the company’s very real 
contributions to the art of making 
great records. If nothing else, we 
have Philips to be grateful to for 
bringing to international 
audiences the music of Neville 
Marriner’s St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields Academy orchestra and of 
I Musici, an Italian group dedi- 
cated to Baroque music. 

The elder Scarlatti is best 
known for his operas, and these 
chamber works, written toward 
the end of his life, are seldom 
performed or recorded. That's too 
bad, because in their inventive 
harmonic and contrapuntal struc- 
tures, clever instrumental color- 
ings, and appealing melodies, 
these pieces are every bit as 
beautiful as anything written by 
Corelli or any of Scarlatti’s other 
contemporaries, and even com- 
pete well with the works of J.S. 
himself, 25 years his junior. 

These 12 pieces, together on 
disc for the first time, are per- 
formed with. spirit and breath- 
taking precision of ensemble. 
(This is particularly noteworthy 
in that this 12-member group 
always performs without a con- 
ductor.) Fortunately, the pieces 
are recorded equally well. A 
quick comparison with the 
centerpiece of my Bach collec- 
tion, Marriner’s 1974 Philips 
recording of the Brandenburgs, 
reveals just how far the art of 
recording has come since then. 
The new recording is far more 
spacious and open-sounding 
(and as bright as the earlier disc 
was, this is even more brilliant), 
and there are voluminous 
amounts of air around each 
instrument. Although the liner 
notes contain no technical infor- 
mation, I suspect that the micro- 
phone setup. here was very 
simple, (technologically a step 
back, but a welcome one); in any 
case, it contributes to the rock- 
steadiness and clarity of the 
image. ' 

I have heard better vinyl, but 
the material here is perfectly 
adequate, and it is much better 
stuff than what Philips was using 
eight years ago. The record is cut 
fairly hot, which helps to keep 


‘ noise levels acceptable. There is a 


trace of low-frequency pre-echo, 
which in context isn’t terribly 
annoying. In fact, the only 
serious quarrel I have with the 
record is a matter of taste — for 
me, the individual movements 
are spaced too far apart, 
especially after the half-cadences 
that end nearly every slow move- 


FO Ea gD IDE ED ee F a 
ment. There is one minor techni- 


cal foul-up: two movements that 
were played at slightly different 
pitches have been edited 
together. 

There is more than 90 minutes 
of music here, which would be a 
lot if it were not so downright 
pleasing. It’s the type of music, 
and recording, that never draws 
attention to itself but rather is 
easy to tune out for a while and 
let slip into the background. 
When you do tune it in, however, 
it is delightful. on BUSS. 


Alfonso el Sabio: Cantigas de 
Santa Maria. Esther Lamandier, 
vocal, harp, portative organ, and 
viol. Astrée AS59. $13.98 

Is it necessary for a record to be 
recorded digitally, to be mastered 
at half-speed, or to enjoy any 
new technology at all to qualify 
for super-fidelity status? In the- 
ory, no. Until we get true digital 
home-audio systems, the state of 
the art of analog recording makes 
it quite possible for a conven- 
tionally made disc — assuming it 
is recorded with taste and 
intelligence, is mastered and 
pressed with care, and contains 
music that serious listeners can 
appreciate — to be successful in 
the world of audiophilia as it 
exists today. This record qualifies 
on two of these counts but 
stumbles badly on the third. 

Astrée is a French label with 
some 65 records in its catalogue; 
they range from the 13th century 
to the 20th. The label is imported 
by Audio Source in Foster City, 
California — the same folks who 
bring us Proprius from Sweden, 
Accent from Germany, EMI and 
Philips pressings from Japan, and 
Sound Storage from California, 
(they also have their own label). 
None of these labels’ recordings, 
by the way, is listed in Schwann. 
Except for Sound Storage, which 
records with the Soundstream 
digital system, none of these 
labels uses anything but conven- 
tional analog technology. The 
digcs are recorded straight- 
forwardly, with editing kept to a 
minimum; they are mastered and 
pressed at the best available 
facilities and issued on high- 
quality vinyl. 

No technical information is 
given on the Astrée record jack- 
ets, but this recording speaks for 
itself. It is most certainly done 
from an ultrapurist approach, 
using, I suspect, a coincident pair 
of bidirectional microphones. I’m 
sure that it wasn’t difficult to 
capture the magnificent sound of 
Lamandier’s voice and of her 
period-replica instruments in this 
monastery in the Sarthe region, 
just south of Normandy, but this 
job is very special. 

I’m a pushover for well-per- 
formed early music, and | listen 
to a lot of it, but the combination 
of material and performance on 
this disc is among the best I’ve 
encountered. Lamandier sings 
and plays the nine selections (out 
of about 400 of these songs of 
praise, all written in the late 13th 
century) with a solid under- 
standing of the musical demands 
of the material and a distinct 
sense of devotion. She also sings 
the Latin, Spanish, and Old 
French texts with a slight French 
accent, but that doesn’t cause 
much harm. 

Unfortunately, the mastering 
and pressing are disappointing. 
Unusually pronounced pre- and 
postgroove echo intrude 
repeatedly, and distortion is pain- 
fully evident at several vocal 
peaks. There area few very loud 
pops, and one inexplicable and 
irritating glitch in the right chan- 
nel during the silence between 
two of the selections. The vinyl 
itself has a'moderate amount of 
hiss, but at least it doesn’t change 
much. 

Despite its faults, and they are 
serious ones (especially in light of 
the price), this record is quite a 
find. But if Astrée is genuinely 
interested in pursuing the 
audiophile-record buyer, it 
should clean up its act a little. 
There is no excuse for not making 
a great thing perfect. — P.D.L. 
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Digital 


Continued from page 4 
cassette recorder. 

JVC demonstrated this machine at the 
AES convention in New York, and 
though the sound was not beautiful, the 
flaws that were heard were plainly 
attributable to the microphones and 
mike placement used in making the 
recordings. Indeed the sound was very 
much like certain Japanese direct-to-disc 
recordings | have heard, with a very 
silvery (and unreal) string tone caused by 
placing Neumann mikes directly above 
the instruments. Of course criticism of 
this sort is high tribute to JVC's 
accomplishment — like criticizing a 
dancing dog for failing to match 
Nureyev’s rhythmic precision. PCM 
cassette recording is right at the hairy 
edge of current technology, and it’s 
amazing that it works at all. 

These digital PCM recorders are all 
experimental prototypes, years away 
from marketing. The major obstacle, 
aside from their price (probably con- 
siderably more than $1000), is standard- 
ization: the five brands shown were all 
different in their bit formatting and other 
details. When will PCM cassettes start 
appearing on the retail market? Probably 
around 1984. 

We will end this report with a leap 
from the future back to the present, to a. 
machine that you may (and I almost 
certainly will) buy this spring. Much of 
the credit for this new machine belongs 
to the Japanese government, specifically 
to its Ministry of Trade, which gave three 
manufacturers (Sony, Sanyo, Toshiba) a 
multimillion-dollar grant a couple of 
years ago to develop the large-scale 
integrated circuits needed for efficient 
and economical digital recording and 
playback. 

The Japanese electronics industry, of 
course, has long since mastered the 


. manufacture of discrete transistors and 


Ordinary integrated circuits. But until 
quite recently the US held a substantial 
lead in the processes involved in making 
large-scale integrated (LSI) chips, which’ 
contain thousands of transistors — and 


ed 
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so, for example, the microcomputer 
revolution led by the Apple, Heath, and 
Radio Shack typewriter-size computers 
has been largely an American develop- 
ment, with the Japanese lagging behind. 
Characteristically, US semiconductor 
manufacturers were convinced that the 
consumer market for digital audio equip- 
ment would be too small and would 
grow too slowly to justify the up-front 
tooling cost for the development of LSI 
audio encoding and decoding circuits. So 
we simply gave away the leadership 
position in this field. 

Virtually all the Japanese digital hard- 
ware exhibited to date, from the Sony 
PCM-1 (1976) to the PCM-1600 currently 
residing in the majority of digital- 
equipped recording studios (and the 
competing equipment from JVC, 
Mitsubishi, et al.), has been built around 
American ICs. The large number — 
about 300 — of conventional ICs 
required in a digital tape recorder is one 
of the reasons why the least expensive 
two-channel digital recorders have been 
retailing for around $5000. As recently as 
a year ago it seemed a safe bet that those. 
prices would decline only rather slowly, 
so that it would take until 1985 or so 
before digital equipment would be 
seriously competitive with the Revox, 
Technics, and other half-track 15-ips 
open-reel analog decks that are the 
present standard for on-location stereo 
concert recording and general audiophile 
use. 

Well, that expectation was wrong. The 
Japanese have pushed the accelerator 
pedal to the floor and are racing into the 
digital age. Case in point: the Sony PCM 
F1 digital recording processor. 

This is the third-generation successor 
to the original Sony PCM-1 (which was 
followed by the PCM-10). It’s a device 
that accepts stereo audio signals, con- 
verts them to PCM digital code, and then 
processes the digital code to make it look 
like an NTSC video signal which can be 
recorded on any video-cassette recorder 
(VHS, Beta, or U-Matic). When the tape is 
played back, the digital code is 
reconverted into stereo audio. Thus, in 
effect, this black box converts your VCR 
into a full-fledged stereo digital recorder 
with an uninterrupted recording time of 
two solid hours — no more frantic reel 
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changes between movements when 
recording a Bruckner or Mahler sym- 
phony. ~ 

What is astonishing abut the F1 is its 
price and its size. Sony has announced 
that the F1 will arrive in US stores this 
April with a suggested retail price of only 
$1900, and it is already selling in Tokyo 
stores for — believe it or not — $1200. 
Combine this with any portable VCR for 
around $800 and you have a stereo digital 
recorder which is directly price-com- 
petitive with a Revox B77. 

Even more amazing is its portability. 
The PCM-F1 measures only three inches 
high, nine inches wide, and a foot deep, 
and its net weight is only nine pounds. It 
runs on rechargeable batteries or on any 
12-V battery (car or boat); a compact AC 
adapter adds another seven pounds. In 
dimensions and cosmetics the F1 is an 
exact match for Sony’s SL-2000 Betapack 
nine-pound portable VCR; i.e., it-is one- 
eighth the volume, one-fifth the weight, 
and one-half the cost of earlier digital 
recording processors. 

Sony isn’t the only company recogniz- 
ing the desirability of a truly portable 
digital recording system. Toshiba has 
developed two such digital recording 
processors. One is a _  15-pound 
“domestic” model, 18 inches wide by 15 
deep, and the other weighs only eight 
pounds, is 11 inches wide and deep, and 
has a carrying handle. Both Toshibas use 
the standard 14-bit coding. 

Of course, if you are persuaded that 
digital recordings can’t sound good, this 
is all uninteresting gadgetry. But most of 
the critics of digital sound have not heard 
any digital recordings; what they have 
been criticizing is the sound of analog 
discs derived from digital master tapes, 
and many problems can occur in that 
transfer. Brad Meyer and | have made a 
variety of digital recordings using the old 
Sony PCM-1 converter, and though they 
are not flawless, on balance they are 


clearly preferable to the analog open- - 


reel tapes made in parallel with either 
Dolby B or dbx noise-reduction. 
Remarkably, this is so even though the 
PCM-1's_ analog-to-digital conversion 
employs an obsolete 13-bit code. In fact 
the main faults of the PCM-1 are its 
inadequate error-correction code (which 
isn’t powerful enough to cope with the 





dropouts that are common in Beta and 
VHS recordings) and its bulk and weight 
(which, when added to that of a typical 
VCR, make it an inconvenient package to 
carry around to concert halls for record- 
ing). The 14-bit machines that have been 
the EIA] standard for all VCR-based 
“consumer-grade” digital recording 
equipment since 1979 have much better 
error correction but are still too bulky 
and too expensive to be poplar. 

The F1 conforms to the EIAJ 14-bit 
Standard, so that its recordings will be 
compatible with Sony’s PCM-10 and the 
other VCR-based units — such as the all- 
in-one Technics SVP-100 (which com- 
bines the A/D circuits and a VHS 
transport in a single chassis retailing for 
$3000 in Tokyo) or Hitachi's new all-in- 
one ($2500 in Tokyo) whose built-in VHS 
transport can record either digital stereo 
or conventional video signals at the flip 
of a switch. 

But there’s a concealed bonus in the F1: 
a little switch on its rear panel that, 
believe it or not, converts the unit to 16- 
bit operation. This means that its record- 
ings can be played through the “pro- 
fessional” PCM-1600 and edited via 
Sony’s elegant DAE-1100 digital editor. 
This deviation from the 14-bit standard is 
a surprising but welcome option. 

It was made possible by Sony’s 
decision to employ in the F1 not the 14- 
bit LSI chips that were developed for 
tape recording, but the 16-bit D/A LSI 
chip that was developed for use in the 
Sony/Philips Compact Disc digital 
record player. Evidently, while it was 
gearing up to produce the well- 
publicized CX-890 16-bit decoder chip for 
the CD player, Sony decided to make a 
companion CX-889 16-bit encoder chip, 
and the F1 was the result. 

Of course not everybody needs a tape 
recorder this good. It isn’t something that 
you would buy just to dub records with. 


’ As I've said, it’s just what we've long 


wanted for on-location live-concert 
recording. In Japan, where 14-bit digital 
recording processors have been on the 
market for a couple of years, you can also 
buy pre-recorded VHS or Beta-format 
PCM tapes dubbed from digital master 
recordings, and Mobile Fidelity has 
announced plans to market CM-encoded 
tapes in the US later this year. 0 
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Continued from page 6 

fancier version of the Luxman servo- 
trace tonearm sells separately for $1200. 
JVC also makes a couple of turntables 
with a dynamic servo-driven arm that 
actively controls tracking force. and 
damping; the QL-Y7 is priced at $750. 

Luxman has three new turntables, two 
of them relatively conventional direct- 
drives at $300 and $400. The $1000 
PD-300 belt-drive unit features Luxman’s 
vacuum disc stabilizer system, which 
uses a two-stroke manual vacuum pump 
that bonds the record temporarily to the 
platter mat. (An earlier and more 
expensive Luxman model a couple of 
years ago employed an electric vacuum 
pump.) After you place a record on the 
platter the vacuum pump sucks out the 
air beneath it so that air pressure presses 
the record uniformly down into intimate 
contact with the vibration-absorbing 
rubber mat, ironing out warps. 

You don’t have to buy the Luxman 
turntable to get that feature: at about 
one-fourth its price you can buy the 
Audio Technica AT666 vacuum disc 
stabilizer and-install it on your own 
turntable, replacing the old platter mat. 
The AT666 includes an air pump and a 
perforated platter mat with valves and 
hose connections at its edge. You put the 
record on, connect the hose to the nipple, 
pump out the air to create a partial 
vacuum, close the valve, disconnect the 
hose, and switch on your turntable to 
play the disc. After the record you have 
to open the valve and let the air in to get 
the record unstuck from the platter. 

Nakamichi is known for making not 
only high-quality cassette decks but also 
some very exotic and absurdly expensive 
cassette decks. But when it decided to 
produce a turntable, it managed to come 
up with something even more exotic and 
expensive than its most far-out cassette 
machine. The new Nakamichi TX-1000 
turntable sells for a mere $7000 — and 
that’s without a tonearm. However, it 
does have a special arm of its own, one 
that plays the lead-out groove at the end 
of each record before the real tone arm is 
allowed to play the rest of the disc. You 




















Sansui’s D-570 microprocessor-controlled cassette deck with Dolby C 


see, the goal of this turntable is to combat 
the problem of eccentricity, which can be 
caused by the hole in the middle of the 
record being punched slightly off-center 
at the record plant (a common problem); 
some eccentricity can also be caused by a 
loose fit between an under-sized spindle 
and an oversized center hole. Believe it or 
not, these eccentricities can produce as 
much as 0.2. percent wow, enough to be 
marginally audible, and far higher than 
the specified wow and flutter of many 
new turntables. So when you put a 
record on the Nakamichi turntable it first 
plays the final groove of the record with 
its special sensor arm, measures the 
amount of eccentticity, and then 
activates little motors that physically 
offset the platter until the eccentricity is 
corrected! 

If you are looking for a_ separate 
tonearm, consider the Signet XK-35 
“planar pivot” arm. It has damped 
horizontal motion, a counterweight that 
is vertically offset to place it in the same 
plane as the stylus, and a lower price 
than the previous Signet arm having the 
same design features. 


Loudspeakers — 

JBL has developed a new four-way 
speaker system, the L250, which is easily 
the most natural and trans t-sound- 
ing JBL I’ve ever heard; it’s the first JBL 


speaker that can be taken seriously by 
audiophiles, and it will hold its own 
nicely against other speakers in its $1200 
price bracket. 

Infinity's Reference Standard I, at 
$4000/pair, replaces the company’s 
model 4.5; a scaled-down version of the 
$20,000 IRS (whose price is now $22,000 
in honor of Reaganomics), the R.S.1 has 
separate woofer and midrange/tweeter 
cabinets in each channel ( i.e., four 
cabinets in all), with a total of six eight- 
inch polypropylene woofers. Meanwhile, 
the IRS is no longer the most expensive 
speaker system: that honor now belongs 
to the WAMM (Wilson Audio Modular 
Monitor), which will set you back $28,000 
plus tax. Each channel includes an 18- 
inch subwoofer in a five-foot tall cabinet 
plus an adjacent six-foot array of mid- 
range and high-frequency drivers of 
various kinds, and for the price Dave 
Wilson will come to your home, install 
the system, and fine-tune it there. 

Polk Audio’s new compact, the $100 


Monitor 4, uses a six-inch “trilaminate — 


polymer” cone for the bass and midrange 
plus a small dome tweeter for the highs. 
Celestion’s skillful research using laser 
interferometry to study the vibratory 
behavior of cones and domes is reflected 
in the company’s newest speaker, the 


compact SL-6 two-way priced at $400. 


Hafler, maker of best-buy electronics, 
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is now venturing into loudspeakers: its 
$200 Model 355 is a cylindral two-way 
speaker with a one-inch dome tweeter 
and a pair of 6-inch woofers. Cizek has a 
new line of speakers using the same 
model numbers as Boeing aircraft: the 
latest is the 727, joining the previously 
announced 737 two-way and 747 three- 
way. 

A new West Coast loudspeaker com- 
pany called Gross National Product is 
attacking a traditional flaw in 
loudspeakers — vibration of the 
cabinetry. Its $650 Lead Cylinder speaker 
system employs separate enclosures for 
the woofer, midrange, and tweeter, the 
latter two in the form of cylinders that are 
actually lined with lead to prevent any 
delayed cabinet resonance that might 
color the sound. They sound pretty good, 
too," 

Peter Snell’s newest speaker, the E, is 
his least expensive ($375) and most 
conventional-looking to date; it has an 
eight-inch woofer, a one-inch soft-dome 
tweeter, and the usual high-precision 
Snell crossover for accurately tailored 
frequency response. Altec’s LZT (a lead- 
zirconate-titanate compression tweeter 
mounted in a Mantaray constant-direc- 
tivity horn) is used in three Altec 
speakers designed for those who like it 
loud: the Models 4, 6, and 8, with 10- and 
12-inch woofers. so 
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TDK CREATES SA-X. 


Now you can explore the far reaches of high bias. 


TDK has added a new dimension to high bias 

recording. It’s called SA-X. 

SA-X emerges from the Super Avilyn technology 
that has set the reference standard for high bias 
cassettes. Beyond that, TDK engineers saw new 
worlds of high bias to explore. By taking two layers 
of Super Avilyn with different coercivities and opti- 
mally matching them, TDK creates a formulation 
that raises high bias to a higher level. One that 
approaches the sound quality of metal. 

You will-hear rock and jazz soar to new heights. 
Classical, with more of its wide dynamic range. 

A clarity that even the best bias couldn’t give you 
before. With every kind of music, SA-X brings you 
closer to the richness of a live performance. And it 
will keep you there, with its flawless mechanical 
construction. TDK has given SA-X the Laboratory 
Standard Mechanism for optimal interfacing with 
cassette deck heads. You'll hear its consistently 
superior performance for years to come. 

SA-X performs like no other cassette. Expect it to 
cost a bit more. You can also expect it to take you 
further into high bias than you've ever been. 
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TDK. 


The Amazing Music Machine 


SEREES Quality components at the right price. 


At participating Tech Hifi stores: DEDHAM 850 Providence Hawy. (Rt.4) WORCESTER 301 Park Avenue 
AMHERST 15 East Pleasant Street FRAMINGHAM 50 Worcester Hgwy. {Rt.9} THE SERVICE CENTER: 870 Comm Ave 
BOSTON 2404 Newbury Street HANOVER At Hanover Mali Extension MANCHESTER, NH K-Mart Shopping Piaza 
BROCKTON Corner of Rt.27 & Pleasant St HYANNIS Rt.1S2. in Capetown Piaza NASHUA, NH Nashua Maii Extensio 
BROOKLINE 870 Commonwaaith A NORTH DARTMOUTH 355 State Rad. (Rt.6 SALEM, NH 390 So. Broadway (Rt.28) 
BURLINGTON Vinebrook Plaza QUINCY 464 Washington Street PROVIDENCE, Ri 165 Angel Street 
CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Sq. 38 Boyistor SAUGUS Rt.1 Augustine Plaz WARWICK, Ri 1989 Post Road 
CAMBRIDGE 182 Massachusetts Ave SPRINGFIELD 1 Bos oad HIF) BARGAIN CENTERS: 
DANVERS 1928 tt Street ~ STONEHAM 352 Main Str CAMBRIDGE 95 First St., Lechmere Sq 
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Rentals 


Continued from page 12 \ 
return it and the store returns! 
your deposit (watch out for the) 
“rewind fee,” which might lose\ 
you 50 cents for not rewinding’ 
the tape). 

To no one’s surprise, every 
store has its own variation of at 
least one of these three basic 
plans. Assuming that, as a music 
fan, you are not terribly 
interested in building a library of 
currently available tapes (now, 
Dylan and the Band at Royal 
Albert Hall would be another 
matter entirely), | would suggest 
you: look for the options that 
don’t require that you commit a, 
large amount of money but that 
do offer a wide selection. A club 
that lets you in for nothing yet 
has nothing you want only shows 
that you've been on the guest list 
too often. 

The battle between VHS and 
Beta is still fierce. Only the Video 
Connection, on Newbury Street, 
is ready to declare an allegiance 
(it stocks only VHS). Most other 
outlets say that they are careful to 
balance their VHS and Beta 
inventories. Captain Vidcom, in 
West Newton, says that, though 
its club members split 60/40 in 
favor of VHS, the outlet has all 
titles available in both formats. 
Tech Video, on Canal Street, goes 
one step further, claiming one of 
the most complete Beta selections 
in the area. (Well, but the Captain 
claims 70 to 100 “rock/pop” titles 
in stock vs. Tech’s dozen-plus.) 
Videosmith, the experiment in 
video marketing by Paperback 
Booksmith, in Coolidge Corner, 
also duplicates VHS and Beta. 

Beta-format owners might 
have less trouble than VHS own- 
ers will in finding common pop 
tapes that they want, particularly 
if they’re willing to shop around, 
but I’ve noticed that the cult gems 
that a music fan yearns for 
(Hendrix tapes, old performances 
by T-Rex) seem to show up only 
on VHS. The people who issue 
them don’t have a lot of cash 
(judging from the packaging) and 
must decide which format is 
likely to gain them the biggest 
market. 


Knowing how to rent — and 
possibly why — still doesn’t 
satisfy the question of what. And 
that’s a tough one to tackle — 
both legally and aesthetically. A 
lot of classic performances are 
part of other entities (movie 
segments, appearances on variety 
shows), making their clearance 
for release difficult. The syndi- 
cation of Saturday Night Live with 
all the bands it showcased, is a 
breakthrough. Legal technical- 
ities keep Hullaballoo, Shindig, 
and The Smothers Brothers Com- 
edy Hour, with their historic 
footage, off the syndicates. A 
manager of a video outlet offered 
another explanation: “Video cus- 
tomers are older.” And it may be 
true that the people who can 
afford VCRs don’t respond to the 
Top-40 or Billboard charts. But, 
then again, rock was built on kids 
who would buy records and wait 
until their parents went out to 
play them on equipment they 
couldn't afford. For this gen- 


eration, the trick lies in planning - 


the rental period. 0 


Music 
Continued from page 12 
tuxedoed men locked in cage 


(eventually, she winds up 
caged too). Strangest is 
“Physical,” which starts out 


as a sly parody of Rod Stew- 
art’s infamous “Hot Legs” vid- 
eo — Olivia singing through 


the limbs of male beefcake. Set in. 


a high-tech gym, “Physical” has 
ON-]J the fitness expert assaulting 
a bevy of chubby men, urging 
them to shape up. When they do 
(metamorphose by video dis- 
solve into so many svelte 
Adonises), the lads go off hand- 
in-hand with each other, leaving 
our poor little sweat-pot only one 
last fatty to play squash with. 
Nothing in Physical makes any 
sense, either from the standpoint 
of song interpretation or as an 
image-builder. But the produc- 
tion values are spectacular, and 
ON-J makes a convincing bitch. 

— M.H. 
Thanks to the Video Connection, 
Newbury Street, Boston, for provid- 
ing access to sonie of the videotapes 
reviewed here. 





Computer 


Continued from page 16 
Learning a few rules (such as 
that two nos make a no and 
that two yesses also make a no), 
one can learn to do by hand the 
code manipulations that a com- 
puter must be programmed to 
perform in order to make logical 
decisions or do arithmetic. 

But that’s called “machine 
language programming,” and as 
the user of a home computer you 
will never see any machine 
language. You will always “inter- 
face” with the computer's “inter- 
preter” or “operating system,” 
using instructions in abbreviated 
English. With the aid of the 
electronic interpreter and operat- 
ing system, you will run the 
computer yourself. 

To review: the misnamed 
“computer” is a logical device for 
the INPUT, STORAGE, MANIPU- 
LATION, and DISPLAY of infor- 
mation, always in coded form, 
and the machine comes with an 
interpreter that does the coding 
for you. When a computer is used 
to do accounting or scientific data 
processing, its “manipulation” 
phase may require some comput- 
ing. But in most other applica- 
tions, the manipulation consists 
mainly of shuffling coded infor- 
mation around. 

When the computers of fhe 
1950s and ‘60s were being 
designed, the only people who 
could afford them were large 
businesses and governments, so 
the machines were designed with 
such tasks as accounting, taxes, 
and data storage in mind. These 
machines didn’t have to be easy 
to use, since full-time operators 
could be trained. There was no 
need to “interact’’ with the com- 
puter on a continuing basis to 
modify information while it was 
being processed, or to display 
results in process. Accounting 
and data-filling jobs were rou- 
tine, so the data were.entered via 
large batches of punched cards; 
and since a permanent record on 
paper’ was always needed for 
business or government records, 
every computer's “output” was a 
huge printer. 





































The revolution in computer 
design occurred in 1961. IBM had 
nothing to do with it — in fact, it 
was entirely unplanned. The first 
Digital Equipment PDP-1 mid- 
size computer was delivered to 
MIT, and two things about it 
were unique. 

First, it was easy to turn on and 
off, and relatively unfussy about 
how it was used. These features 
eliminated the need for a corps of 
white-coated attendants. A gen- 
eration of MIT engineering stu- 
dents became computer 
“hackers,” spending nights and 
weekends fooling with the 
PDP-1. 

Second, it was equipped with a 
video screen that could be pro- 
grammed to display information 
under the computer’s control — 
numbers, letters, dots, and lines. 
The PDP-1 was intended for use 
in scientific data processing, since 

scientists like to display measure- 
ments in the form of graphs for 
evaluation. But when _ the 
capacity for a graphical display of 
lines and dots was married to the 
computer's large.data storage and 
lightning-quick manipulation of 
instructions, a new thig was 
born. This interactive processor 
was far more than a mere com- 
puter, as the hackers quickly 
demonstrated: within a few 
months they had laid the 
groundwork for the two most 
important applications of micro- 
processors today word 
processing (the first program was 
called the “Expensive Type- 
writer’) and video games (begin- 
ning with Spacewar). That was 20 
years ago. 

Throughout the 1960s, Space- 
war and other video games, with 
progressive refinements and 
elaborations, became the com- 
mon pastime of computer pro- 
fessionals everywhere. Program- 
mers of every kind of computer 
arranged for display screens to be 
added, nominally for pro- 
fessional reasons but in fact so 
that they could play Spacewar in 
their spare time. (Of course, as 
long as computers cost $100,000 
each, only professionals could 
use them.) With the development 
of large-scale integrated (LSI) 
circuits, complex microprocessors 
became affordable, the first Pong 
game was marketed, and Atari 
was launched. 

Meanwhile An Wang picked 
up the idea of electronic word 
processing and built a company 
that succeeded in part because it 
had virtually no competition. 
Believe it or not, a full decade 
after the hackers at MIT had 
married the keyboard to the 
computerized video display to 
allow easy on-screen editing and 
revision of text without retyping, 
IBM was still marketing a “blind” 
word processor — essentially a 
fancy electric typewriter with a 
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page or two of memory but with 
no screen and thus no way for the 
typist to see his errors and correct 
them electronically before the 
text was printed out. 


Although the advent of cheap 
LSI microprocessors in 1975 
made the manufacture of a $1000 
personal computer possible, the 
established computer companies 
ignored the idea. Their cheapest 
models, still in the $20,000 range, 
had far more computing power 
than the microprocessors, and 
computing, after all, is what 
computers are all about, right? So 
it was left to hobbyists and 
independent entrepreneurs to 
launch the microcomputer 
industry and rediscover what had 
been learned 15 years earlier at 
MIT about the many delightful 
and rewarding uses Of a video- 
interactive information process- 
ing system. Two college dropouts 
made a “computer” the size of a 
typewriter for the Homebrew 
Computer Club. People asked 
them to build more of the same, 
so they sold their old VW van and 
started a computer company 
called Apple. Radio Shack hired a 
hobbyist to develop a kit com- 
puter at about the same time, but 
it soon abandoned that idea and 
found itself selling assembled 
computers to hordes of small 
businessmen as well as to citizens 
who were discovering the real 
value of private computing 


power. 
Eventually IBM saw the light, 
as did Xerox, and Zenith, and the 
major Japanese electronics manu- 
facturers; and now the micro- 
computer business has grown 
from a lucrative hobby to an 
intensely. competitive industry. It 
remains to be seen whether home 
and hobby computers are going 
to be a long-lasting success, or 
whether their appeal will fade as 
CB radio’s did. But there are 
millions of small businesses and 
offices out there that need small 
computers and word processors, 
and these customers are IBM’s 
natural turf — of were until 
Apple and Radio Shack became 
such an unexpected success. 


Zenith Data Systems acquired 
a microcomputer nicely suited to 
word processing and small-busi- 
ness applications by purchasing 
the Heathkit company and its 
existing computer line. Xerox and 
IBM developed their own micro- 
computers, which took a little 
longer, but both of these emerged 
on the market during the past 
year. The new IBM has been 
hailed by some reviewers as the 
best microcomputer yet devised, 
though it is also a bit more 
expensive (and, at the moment, 


software-poor) than its com- 
petitors. And_ several — large 
Japanese computer manufac- 


turers (including Toshiba and 
NEC) are trying to acquire their 
own shares of the burgeoning 
micro market. At the very least, 
heavy advertising by IBM and the 
other biggies has certainly legit- 
imized the personal computer, 
giving it a status it couldn’t have 
when it was perceived as mainly 
a hobby object. Time will tell 
whether Apple and Radio Shack 
can keep up with their more 
prestigious competition. a) 
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RENT A VIDEO MOVIE AT LOW, LOW 
PRICES 
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*Includes free Movie Club membership 
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789 Mass. Ave., Arlington Ctr. 
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WITH SOME 
_TAPE YOU 
“T TELL 


YOUR BRASS 
FROM 
YOUR OBOE. 


When the oxide particles on recording tape aren't of a 


uniform size and shape, you can end up listening to distortion 
as well as music. The sounds of different instruments get 
blurred together, and your music loses its clarity. 

At Maxell, every inch of our tape is checked and rechecked 
to make sure the oxide particles are 
perfectly uniform. Which means when 
you listen to music on Maxell tape, 
i instrument will sound perfectly 
clear. 


So if you can’t tell your brass from 
your oboe, try using our tape. IT’S WORTH IT. 
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techhifi . 


Quality components at the right price. 








At participating Tech Hifi stores: DEDHAM 850 Providence Hgwy. (Rt.1) WORCESTER 301 Park Avenue WALTHAM 667 Main Street 
AMHERST 15 East Pleasant Street FRAMINGHAM 50 Worcester Hgwy. (Rt.9) THE SERVICE CENTER: 870 Comm. Ave. SHREWSBURY 304 Tumpike Road 

. BOSTON 240A Newbury Street HANOVER At Hanover Mall Extension MANCHESTER, NH K-Mart Shopping Plaza BROCKTON Corner of Rt.27 & Pleasant St. 
BROCKTON Corner of Rt.27 & Pleasant St. HYANNIS Rt.132, in Capetown Plaza NASHUA, NH Nashua Mali Extension TECH VIDEO CENTERS: 
BROOKLINE 870 Commonwealth Ave. NORTH DARTMOUTH 345 State Rd. (Rt.6) SALEM, NH 390 So. Broadway (Rt.28) BOSTON 86 Canali Street 

. BURLINGTON Vinebrook Plaza QUINCY 464 Washington Street PROVIDENCE, Ri 165 Angell Street BURLINGTON Vinebrook#Piaza 

CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Sq. 38 Boylston St. SAUGUS Rt.1 Augustine Plaza WARWICK, Ri 1989 Post Road MANCHESTER, NH K-Mart Shopping Plaza 
CAMBRIDGE 182 Massachusetts Ave. SPRINGFIELD 1376 Boston Road 1000 BARGAIN CENTERS: South Willow Street 
DANVERS 198 Endicott Street STONEHAM 352 Main Street CAMBRIDGE 95 First St., Lechmere Sq. 


(Some advertised equipment and guarantees may not be available in the Hifi Bargain Centers) 
TECH HIFI STORES are also in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Michigan, and Ohio. 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Dial 


Continued from page 22 
occasionally does its own live 
shows from the Blue Star Lounge 
in Saugus. 

1360, WLYN, 1000 watts, 6 a.m. 
to dusk. Co-owned, but other- 
wise no relation to the FM arm. 
Did you ever wonder what that 
Greek station that your local 
coffee-shop owner listens to all 
day is? This is it. All Greek, 
except an hour of news in English 
at 6 a.m. and Italian from 10 to 3. 
Owned by Paul Feinstein, the 
Arthur Carlson of the Hub. 

1390, WPLM Plymouth, 5000 
watts. Same as WPLM-FM, (99.1). 
Hard to get. 

1400, WLLH, Lowell, 1000 
watts day, 250 watts night, trans- 
mitted in Lowell and Lawrence. 
Adult contemporary, some 
Greek, Spanish, and _ oldies 
shows. Very hard to get. 

1410, WAMK. Brockton, 1000 
watts, 6 a.m. to: sundown. For- 
merly WOKW, this station plays 
honest-to-God top-40, with news 
and features from 6 to 9 a.m. 
Almost impossible to get in Bos- 
ton because of .... 

1430, WXKS Medford, 5000 
watts, 6 a.m. to dusk. Arnie 
Ginsburg is finally playing music 
that’s as old as he is: Music of 
Your Life, meaning big bands, 


crooners, and like that. This 
format has a lot of devoted 
followers, and_ it’s -bounced 


around among many a station of 
late. Presumably, it'll now stay 
put for a while. 

1440, WFTQ Worcester, 5000 
watts. Owned (with WAAF) by 
Katz Broadcasting. Celtics games, 
American Top-40 out of New 


.York, Solid Gold Weekends, and 


other so-called adult contem- 
porary (ever heard of juvenile 
contemporary’ radio?). 
Unreceivable in Boston. 

1460, WBET Brockton, 5000 
watts day, 1000 watts night. Off 
at midnight. Owned by the 
Brockton Enterprise. MOR, local 
news and call-ins, Red Sox, 
Bruins, and local school games. 
Weekends have chunks of coun- 
try and big-band music. 

1470, WSRO Marlboro, 1000 
watts days only, in March going 
to 5000 watts 24 hours. Run by 
New England Broadcasting Co., 
which despite the name owns 
only one other station, in Gard- 
ner. Adult contemporary. 

1490, WMRC Milford, 1000 
watts day, 250 watts night. Adult 
contemporary, town meetings, 
and American Legion baseball. 
Goes to sleep at 10:30, but you 
probably can never hear - it, 
thanks to.... 

1510, WITS 50,000 watts, 
transmitter in Waltham. Once the 
great WMEX, WITS is now 
owned by Mariner Communica- 
tions, a loose corporation of 
national media honchos. All talk, 
featuring Larry King and Barry 
Farber, plus some action: Red 
Sox, Bruins, and Harvard football 

ames. 

1550, WNTN Newton, 10,000 
watts, sunrise to sunset. For 
reasons in addition to the high 
power rating, a truly weird sta- 
tion. The music is oldies, and 
there’s talk with Ray Masters 
from the Foundation for Human 
Understanding in California, and 
Sybil Tonkonogy. Weekends are 
devoted to Irish, Greek, Italian, 
Indian, and Lebanese programs, 
produced in-house. 

1570, WBVD Beverly/Danvers, 
500 watts, 6 a.m: to dusk. The 
initials make sense, but this ‘s a 
truly unfortunate set of call let- 


ters. MOR for the over-40 crowd, 
talk at 9 p.m., trivia and oldies on 
Saturdays, and Greek, Jewish, 
Portuguese and Italian on Sun- 
days. 

And finally, 1600, WUNR, 5000 
watts, transmitter in Newton. 
Owned by the same people who 
bring you Boss Rock. Except for 
jazz and soul music late at night, 
nothing is in English. Since 1970, 
the station has broadcast every- 
thing in Spanish, Italian, Irish, 
Polish, or Yiddish. That's enter- 
tainment. 

Thanks are in order to Billy Pope, 
Dave O'Brian, and Doug Simmons, 
who helped dig up all sorts of dirt. 
Happy listening! 


Concerts 


Continued from page 25 


Tuesday, March 30 


11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Per- 
formance Series (live). A piano 
recital by Diana Kacso. 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony. 
Georg Solti conducts Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 8, Richard Strauss’s 
Don Juan, Barber’s Essay No. 1, and 
the Mussorgsky/Ravel Pictures at an 
Exhibition. 

10:30 (WGBH) Library of Congress 
Chamber Music. ‘La Fontaine 
Amoureuse.” A medieval evening of 
verse and music by Guillaume de 
Machaut. 


Wednesday, March 31 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. 
Lorin Maazel conducts Beethoven's 
Leonore Overture No. 2 and 
Rachmaninoff’s Piano Concerto No. 
3, with Michael Rudy. 

10:30 (WGBH) New York in Con- 
cert. The Chamber Music Society of 
Lincoln Center performs works by 
Debussy, Haydn, Brahms, and 
Chausson. : 


APRIL 

Thursday, April 1 

9:00 (WCRB) New York Phil- 
harmonic. Andrew Davis conducts 





Rameau’s Sinfonia, Ravel's Piano: 


Concerto in G, with Michel Beroff, 
and Vaughan Williams's Landon 
Symphony. 

10:00 (WBUR) Boston Spotlight. 
Julius Hemphill and Marty Erlich in a 
performance of contemporary 
improvisational jazz with a blues ele- 
ment. 


Friday, April 2 

2:00 (WGBH) BSO (live). Antal Dorati 
conducts a Haydn program: Over- 
ture to // ritorno di Tobia, Symphony 
No. 26 (Lamentatione), and The 
Seven Last Words of Christ, with 
Zoghby, Walker, Ahnsjo, and Lenz. 
Performance repeated Saturday, 
April 3, at 8 p.m. on WGBH and 
WCRB. 


Saturday, April 3 

2:00 (WCRB and WICN) Metro- 
politan Opera (live). James Levine 
conducts Mozart’s The Abduction 
from the Seraglio, with Moser, 
Battle, Burrows, and Creech. 

8:00 (WCRB and WGBH) BSO (live). 
See the listing for Friday, Rema, at2 
p.m. 


Sunday, April 4 

3:00 (WCRB) Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Calvin Simmons con- 
ducts Stravinsky's Scherzo a la 
russe, Prokofiev's Piano Concerto 
No. 1, with Julianna Markova, and 
Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 8. 
3:00 (WGBH) Bernstein/Beethoven. 
See the listing on Monday, March 29, 
at 9 p.m. Simulcast on Channel 2. 
9:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive! ‘1981 
Concord Jazz Festival.’’ Per- 
formances by‘'Cal Tjader, Ernestine 
Anderson, and Maiden Voyage. 
10:30 (WGBH) Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. Simon . Rattle con- 
ducts Haydn’s Symphony No. 60, 
Dvorak’s Violin Concerto, with Itzhak 
Periman, and Prokofiev's Symphony 
No. 3. 

11:00 (WBCN) The Continuous His- 
tory of Rock ’n’ Roll, ‘“‘The Drummer 
Special.”” A spotlight on Carmine 
Appice, Ginger Baker, and Ansley 
Dumbar. 


Monday, April 5 

9:00 (WBUR) Bernstein/Beethoven. 
Leonard Bernstein. directs 
Beethoven's String Quartet No. 14. 
Simulcast on Channel 2. Repeated 
on Sunday, April 11, at 3 p.m. on 
WGBH. 
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Sale $69. 95 


The FM Walkman is a miniature FM stereo 
receiver. Plug in the featherweight stereo 
headphones and hang on to your socks! The 
full range sound is so exciting it rivals your 
home stereo system. 


SALE STARTS 
FRIDAY, FEB.12 
=a] Blo mey a ie 
FEB. 20 


SALE PRICES 


A.S 


401 Mass. Ave. (Centra! Sq.), 








A. SMITH CHOPS 
DOWN PRICES FOR 


WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY... 
AND THAT’S NO LIE. 


SONY's ICF-2001 gives you direct access 
digital key-touch tuning of short waves 


Sony KV-21R Trinitron with 21" screen. It’s 
the biggest, most beautiful color image in 
our table model line ... with the added 
excitement of cable-ready tuning and 
infared remote control. 


Our Reg. $899.95 


Sale $769.95 


bands . 
punch in the stereo frequency numerals on 
the calculator-Style keyboard and you've 
got what you want! 


. FM/AM MW, even SSB/CW. Just 


Our Reg. $349.95 


| Our Reg. $199.95 


NOW 


$419.95 


SONY's M-1000 Microcassette recorder 
brings you stereo! Zero in on each voice 
around a conference table. Pick out instru- 
ments in live music recording. The M-1000 
has great features like 2-speed recording 
and playback, one-touch operation for easy 


dictating, pause control, auto shut-off, built- 


er for mono playback and Sony's 
iphones. 


incredible MDR-1L1 stereo head, 


Sale $279.95 Pk - 


MITH 
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Tuesday, April 6 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony. 
James Levine conducts Verdi's 
Macbeth, with Scotto and Milnes. 
10:30 (WGBH) Library of Congress 
Chamber Music. The Dorian Wind 
Quintet and mezzo-soprano Diane 
Curry perform works by Bach, 
Schafer, Berio, and Taffanel. 


Wednesday, April 7 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. 
Yoel Levi conducts Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 4 and Brahms’s 
Riano Concerto No. 1, with Martino 
Tirimo. 


Thursday, April 8 

2:00 (WCRB) Afternoon Symphony. 
Colin Davis conducts the London 
Symphony Orchestra and Chorus in 
parts Ii and Ii! of Handel's Messiah, 
with Harper, Watts, Wakefield, and 


Shirley-Quirk. 
9:00 (WCRB) New York 
Philharmonic. With soprano 


Montserrat Caballé, Zubin Mehta 
conducts operatic excerpts from 
Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, and 
Wagner. 

10:00 (WBUR) Boston Spotlight. A 
postbop jazz performance by drum- 
mer Art Lillard and Spring. 


Friday, April 9 

2:00 (WGBH) BSO (live). Antal Dorati 
conducts a Haydn program: the 
Overture to L'isola disabitata, the 
Symphony No. 83 (La poule),; the 
Piano Concerto in D, with lise von 
Alpenheim, and the Symphony No. 
82 (L’ours).. The performance is 
repeated Saturday, April 10, at 8 
p.m. on WGBH and WCRB. 

9:00 (WGBH) Minnesota Orchestra 
(live); Leonard Slatkin conducts 
Schwantner’s Aftertones of infinity, 
Ravel’s Piano Concerto for the Left 
Hand, with John Browning, and 
Stravinsky's Le sacre du printemps. 


Saturday, April 10 

2:00 (WCRB and WICN) Metro- 
politan Opera (live). Bernard Haitink 
directs Beethoven's Fidelio, with 
Verrett, Blegen, Atherton, and 
Morris. 

8:00 (WCRB and WGBH) BSO (live). 
a the listing for Friday, April 9, at 2 


er April 11 

3:00 (WCRB) Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Kurt Masur conducts 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 85 (The 
Queen), Bart6k’s Viola Concerto, 
with Joseph de Pasquale, and 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 4. 

3:00 (WGBH) Bernstein/Beethoven. 
See the listing for Monday, April 5, at 
9 p.m. 

10:30 (WGBH) Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. Helmuth Rilling con- 
ducts a Haydn program: the cantata 
The Tempest, the Sinfonia con- 
certante, and. the Mass No. 11 
(Creation) 


Monday, April 12 

2:00 (WCRB) Afternoon Symphony. 
Leopold Stokowski\ conducts 
Mahler’s Symphony No. 2 (Resurrec- 
tion), with Price and Fassbander 
9:00 (WBUR) Bernstein/Beethoven 
Leonard Bernstein conducts the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra in Beethoven's Missa 
solemnis. Simulcast on Channel 2. 
Repeated Sunday, Aprii 18, at 3 p.m. 
on WGBH. 


Tuesday, April 13 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony. 
Klaus Tennstedt conducts 
Bruckner’s Symphony No. 8. 

10:30 (WGBH) Library of Congress 
Chamber Music. The Alberni 
Quartet performs Joseph Haydn's 
Quartet’s No. 3, Britten’s Quartet 
No. 1, and Beethoven’s Quartet No. 
1. 


Wednesday, April 14 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. 
Robert Page conducts Prokofiev's 
Symphony No. 1 (Classical), Britten's 
Four Sea Interludes from Peter 
Grimes, Barber's Adagio for Strings, 
and Mendelssohn’s Piano Concerto 
No. 2, with Dickran Atamian. 


Thursday, April 15 

9:00 (WCRB) New York 
Philharmonic. Zubin Mehta con- 
ducts Vivaldi’s Flute and Violin Con- 
certo in D minor, with Renée Siebert 
and Carol Webb, Liszt’s Piano Con- 
certo No. 1, with Ken Noda, and 
Richard Strau$s’s Don Quixote. 


Friday, April 16 

2:00 (WGBH) BSO (live). Seiji Ozawa 
conducts Stravinsky’s Symphony of 
Psalms and Oedipus Rex, with Nor- 
man, Riegel, Cheek, and Haugland. 
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Performance repeated Saturday, 
April 17, at 8 p.m. on WGBH and 
WCRB. 


9:00: (WGBH) Minnesota Orchestra 
(live). Leonard Slatkin conducts the 
Overture to Haydn's // mondo della 
luna, selections from Bach’s Cantata 
No. 60, Berg’s Violin Conceto, with 
Lea _ and Dvorak’s Symphony 
No. 7. 


Saturday, April 17 
8:00 (WCRB and WGBH) BSO 
(live). See the listing for Friday, 
April 16, at 2 p.m. 
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dota cu sted Mca: 75 “Now $310.95 ‘ 
Cassette Deck - 3 Heads, 2 motors, all solenoid - 2 
Now $229.95 


Monday-Friday, 10:30 to7 P.M 
Saturday, 10:30 to6 P.M 


Phone 876-3210 
Famous Maker VHS Video Recorder - 2, 4, 6 Hour, 


Our eg. ne Sete $700.95 


Sony 4” b/w TV w/Zoom picture 
Our Reg. $199.95 


.W. Radio 110-220 V 
oo tet 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 

110/220 v 
Our Reg. $158.50 
‘8 Sound 

Our Reg 320088 Now $159.95 
BaH 16mm Projector 

Our Reg. Now $599.95 

Camere, Lens, electronic flash, 

Now $179.95 


Outfit - 
MILAR SAVINGS 


Now $69.95 
Now $169.95 


Now $99.95 Pentax 
case. 
Our Reg. 
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-w./channel unrivalled even in higher price categories. 


‘To honor a 


great American 





on his birthday February 19, 
Goodwins announces its first ever 
sale on music systems. 


First in poetry, first in diplomacy, first Editor of The Atlantic 








Sa 


Happy Birthday James Russell Lowell. 





e are not in the habit of selling cut- 
NAD W price merchandise. We sell very fine 

music systems. We feel they’re the finest. 
We have never had the opportunity to do both, 
that is, to sell high quality stereo components at a 
reduction. For our opening we find ourselves able to do so, with 
the products of two of the most revered names in consumer 
audio. NAD and Kenwood. Below are representative savings: 











Unprecedented discounts on NAD equipment: 
Slight cosmetic blemishes and discontinued models allow sub- 
stantial reductions on these warranted components: 


Model 7020 - There are only six of this marvelous instrument, 
quite possibly the most highly regarded receiver in the busi- 
ness. The almost imperceptible blemishes do not mar the sound 
at all. Available only from us at the sale price of $299 (comparable 
value of $348) 


Model 7080 -—A receiver of impeccable sound, at 90 


There are only four at a sale price of $499 (nationally — 
advertised at $648) There are comparable savings on four 
other selected NAD models of amplifier, tuner and turn- 
table, available only in limited quantity. 







Nor are we in the habit of follow- 
ing the crowd, in this case, of other @KENWOOD 
stereo outlets. We honor-a different 
great American on February 15 (with all respect to George 
Washington) to signify that we are different. In service. In demon- 
strating equipment. In our standards. In the very equipment we 
sell. Our regular lines, including NAD and Kenwood, are consid- 
ered the ne plus ultra by the small bands of audiophile devotees 
that dot the countryside. We’ve decided to serve a wider market 
with our new store located in Harvard Square. To attract your 
attention, we have made the fortuitous purchase of Kenwood com- 
ponents that we can offer you at a significant reduction. 

We have integrated amplifiers, tuners, turntables, and 
cassette decks with a magnificent array of features and perform- 
ance characteristics. 


For example, the Slim Line series of components: 
KA-60 — 30 w./channel integrated amplifier, $169 (nationally 

advertised at $212) 

KT-60—AM/FM tuner with FM auto-muting, LED 

tuning, $119 (nationally advertised at $165) 

There are other special savings on select components 
throughout the store, including speakers by Mirage and DCM. 
Or take this opportunity to review our other lines of components. 
They're a matter of sheer poetry. 


GOODWINS MUSIC SYSTEMS 
16 Eliot Street/Cambridge, MA 02138/(617) 492-1140 
James Russell Lowell Birthday Sale One Day Only, Store Hours February 15, 9 to 9 


We carry Mark Levinson Bryston, Quad, Tandberg, NAD, M. 


B&W, Pyramid, Janis, Linn Sondek, Oracle, Goldmund, Sony, Signet, 


. ye Stax, Celestion SL-6, 
idelity Research, Maxell, TDK, Symdex, Livewire, Monster Cable, Dan Queen, Hafler, Dual, Rega, Mirage, Kenwood, Soundlab; Futterman 
. 
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. # Does what looked good on two-hour look not-so- > 
Imp ve good on six? Or what looked great on your original 
videotape end up hard-to-look-at when you dub a ‘ 






















































your’ * copy? Mayhe the picture's a little soft; or smeary; : 
Tr ; = lacks contrast; or the color’s a little off. You inay not 
viaec 


even be sure what itis — it's just not up to snuff. 

But you live with it. Because six-hour is more eco- 
nomical and more convenient than two-hour. Be- 
cause a mediocre copy is better than no copy at all. i 

All the same, wouldn't it be nice if you could some 
how improve the quality? 

At Vidicraft, improving video quality is our busi- 
ness. Our video processing components are to video 
what graphic equalizers and metal tape are to audio. 
They help you get the most out of your system. 

Take the Detailer Il image enhancer, for instance. 
By amplifying high frequeney picture information, 
the Detailer I] can actually increase apparent res- 
olution. Transtated, that means improved sharpness 
and greater picture detail. A crisper, more lifelike 
image. Better dubs. Better original recordings. Even 
better play back of programs you already own. 

Basic features include individual controls for de- 
tail and sharpness, plus Vidicraft's exclusive VNX'™ 
control for enhancement noise reduction. For conve- 
nience, we've also included three switchable inputs 
and a four-output distribution amplifier — for inter- 
connecting multiple VCRs, as well as other video 
components. And for making multiple copies. 

The Proce Amp is another example. It gives you the 
ability -electronically- to regulate chroma level and 
phase, and overall luminance level. This means you 
can correct color saturation and hue for greater co- 
lor accuracy. And adjust overall video signal level 
for optimum contrast and, brightness. Not simply 
upon playback - where it may be too late - but in 
making the recording itself. 
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you éan do with our Proc a ¥ / ees 
Amp. Like eliminate color ; ang! 
all together - to rid a black se DETAILER Il © vcRunageenhancer —° Mirelecaln 
and white program of co- 
lor fringing, for example. 
Or create fade outs and 
fade ins - to make nice, ere - 
smooth, professional look ; ee 
ing transitions. DONO: pame Pa > i 
Features include cen- bypass / \ \ sl rt 
ter-detent controls, a olor. \ \ ( 
luminance level meter, Mrelrareli NS : \ 
and a four-output dis- PROG AMP “ah anee al L8 ee 
tribution amplifier. 
A bypass feature is also 
provided - both on the Proc Amp and Detailer IT - to 
give you instant picture-before and picture-after com- 
parisons. So you can accurately judge the results. 
Even a small touch like that can be an important 


consideration in getting the best image. 
For a close look at what we mean, visit your Vidi- 
craft dealer. Where you can see our complete line of 


video components. 






0704 SW. Bancroft St Portland, OR 97204 


